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PREFACE. 


In re-issuing as a pamphlet the series of articles which have 
run in Justice from the end of August till the middle of October, I 
feel I must offer some apology for the rather unusual—in a popular 
publication of this kind—procedure of appending a large number of 
notes at the close of each chapter.' I know they will, by many/be 
regarded unfavourably, and I shall probably bring upon myself the 
reproach for not having incorporated all the additional information 
which I found it necessary to introduce, in the text itself. To this 
I can only reply by pleading guilty. At the same time, in justice 
to myself, I must offer, by way of extenuating my guilt, the 
explanation that to re-introduce into the text the great amount of 
material which I had to leave out when writing the articles for 
Justice would have necessitated the complete re-shaping of the work, 
and that would have involved more labour and required more time 
than I, with all the best wish in the world, was able to afford. 
What can you do ? Even the prettiest girl, as the French say, 
cannot give more than what she has. 

On the subject proper of this pamphlet it is but necessary to 
remark that its scope is strictly determined by the title, “ The 
Decline of British Industry: Its Cause and Remedy.” It was 
not the object of the author to discuss the more general question of 
Free Trade and Protection^ se. What he intended was merely 
to bring under the notice of his readers a neglected aspect of this 
question, which, however, in his opinion, places the fiscal contro¬ 
versy in an entirely new light. It is very well for a rising capi¬ 
talist class to demand Protection in order to shelter itself behind it 
against the attacks of older and stronger rivals, and thereby to gain 
time and opportunity for developing its own industry. Even from 
the worker’s point of view there is, under the present conditions of 
society, some justification for such a demand, since, generally 
speaking, the rise of capitalism is synchronous with the 
disintegration of the older forms of production; and it 
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is in the interest of the workers rather to force the pace of 
economic development and thus to gain all the advantages of a 
higher social stage than to retard it and to suffer in the double 
grip of a dying past and of a yet half-born future. But when, as 
in the present case, the cry for Protection is raised by a capitalist 
class which once held in its hands the industrial and commercial 
monopoly of the world, and but for its own ignorance and supine¬ 
ness, as shown in this pamphlet, could have retained if not exactly its 
monopoly, at least its supremacy, and if not its supremacy, at least 
its place in the front rank, then the worker can only say that he 
will not be gulled for any such shabby game. Four years ago he 
allowed himself to be bled, under the cover of Imperialism, for the 
sake of a handful of bankrupt shareholders in South Africa. He 
will not allow himself to be bled pow once more under the form of 
Imperialism-cum-Protection for the sake of a bankrupt capitalist 
class. British commercialism has broken down—has broken down 
by its own fault, and the worker is not going to prop it up at the 
expense of his bone and marrow. 

Of course, the author has indicated what appeared to him the 
true remedy for the disease the British capitalist classes are suffering 
from. It is education—not merely technical, high and low, but 
education all round—an education which would imbue the ruling 
classes themselves with an intellectual spirit of reverence for 
science and all the higher acquisitions of the human mind. But no 
one is more fully aware than the author himself how absolutely 
theoretical and purely abstract such a remedy is. It is, as he 
points out in the concluding chapter, very much like appealing from 
Pontius to Pilate to exhort the ignorant British commercial classes 
to seek salvation in science and education. They do not 
understand it and do not want to understand it. It is like 
speaking of colours to the blind. We have thus here a sort of 
magic circle, from which, practically speaking, there is no way 
out. On the one hand, the capitalist classes must become more 
educated and enlightened if the industrial and commercial decline 
of England is to be stopped ; on the other, they do not want to 
become more educated and enlightened, because they are so 
ignorant and brutal. The capitalist classes themselves have 
brought their system to a ail de sac, and in this cul de sac it will 
ignominiously suffocate. There is no other end for it. 

And this brings us down to the sphere of practical politics. 
What is the worker going to do ? The commercial system in 
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iii. 

England has come to the end of its tether, and in the last ditch to 
which it now recedes—we mean Protection—it is bound to find its 
grave. Is the worker willing to rot slowly under the present 
status quo , as the Liberal Free Traders advise him, or does he prefer 
to submit to intensified exploitation under Protection, as the 
Brummagem apostles want him to ? In the position in which the 
worker is placed, this seems to be the only dilemma presented 
to him for choice. He has to be roasted under the Free Trade 
or under the Protectionist sauce—which is to be preferred ? To 
the author of this the answer appears to be plain : Not to be 
roasted at all. Why should the worker have to choose at all 
between the two horns of a dilemma which a capitalist class, in the 
desperate agony of its approaching doom, attempts to impose upon 
him in order to catch a few more breaths ? On the contrary. If 
the productive forces have grown over the heads of the capitalist 
class and it is no longer able to control them; if under the present 
system of production for profit the industrial business of this 
country can no longer be carried on unless the nation, and the 
workers in particular, agree to supplement, out of their 
very flesh and blood, the deficiencies in the capitalist profits, 
then—why, the thing is clear as daylight : The capitalist 
classes have to go, as their predecessors, the feudal nobility, have 
gone, when their system outgrew their power of control, and society 
has to reorganise the industrial system on the basis of production for 
use . In other words, capitalism must be dispossessed and Socialism 
inaugurated in its stead. That seems to the writer the clear moral 
of the situation. Of course, the capitalist class will as little think 
of going of its own free will as the other dominant classes did before 
it. A little pressure will have to be brought to bear upon it 
anyhow. But it is for the working class itself to bring that pressure, 
if the thing is to be done at all. The working class does not want 
to be roasted in any way, and it alone can develop the necessary 
revolutionary force. If it does dispossess the inept gang that has 
muddled with the industrial affairs of the nation, it will emanci¬ 
pate not only itself, but also the whole society. 

TH. ROTHSTEIN. 

London, November, 1903. 
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THE DECLINE OF BRITISH INDUSTRY, 
ITS CAUSE AND REMEDY. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Position. 

Speaking at St. James’s Hall some little time ago, Mr. Asquith 
remarked: “ Was there anyone who had read history or studied 
economics who believed that the supremacy which we had acquired 
in the markets of the world could be permanently maintained ? It 
was a supremacy which was due very largely to the long start we 
had, to the superior inventiveness and enterprise of our people, 
and to the operation of Free Trade'' The damaging admission, con¬ 
tained in the last words, of the weakness of the position of the Free 
Traders as against the arguments of the Protectionists—what is 
the use (the latter may well ask) of Free Trade now that it has 
proved its inability to retain our industrial supremacy which it 
itself had created ?—this admission is really of small value in com¬ 
parison with the frank confession in formdpauperis, conveyed by the 
whole sentence, of the moral bankruptcy of the entire capitalist 
classes of England. For well nigh a century—long before Cobden 
and Bright interpreted in articulate language the secret yearning 
of capitalist England—her ideal was to become the “ workshop 
of the world ”—the great and sole manufacturing country 
which all others were to provide with raw materials and 
a market. Nothing was too sacred to her, no price too dear to 
pay for the attainment of that ideal. She deliberately immolated 
on its altar a number of industries—among them, the most 
important of all, agriculture—ruined thousands upon ?housands of 
independent producers, slew wholesale legions of little children, 
robbed the workers, by the erection of sinister “ bastilles,” of their 
freedom and right to existence, turned the entire country into a 
heap of factory-rubbish, and the towns especially into ghastly con¬ 
glomerations of slums, all to gain her great object, industrial 
supremacy—nay, monopoly. And with what result ? Here stands 
Mr. Asquith on a Liberal platform—Liberal platform means the 
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platform of Cobden and Bright—and proclaims before the entire 
world, that only the ignorant could have believed in the permanent 
economic supremacy of England. How easy it is to be wise after 
the event! Ignorant—that means not only Cobden and Bright, but 
the entire capitalist class of England throughout its history. A 
century of efforts mis-spent, a century of murder, devastation, 
enslavement and robbery perpetrated—all to no avail. And this is 
our ruling class, the class of superior intelligence and morality, in 
whose guidance and quack-remedies we are asked to believe, even 
now that its bankruptcy is so openly proclaimed and evident! 

Mr. Asquith deserves credit for having said frankly what others 
still hypocritically deny. One really must be very ignorant of 
history and economics to assert, as the majority of Free Traders do, 
that Britain is still supreme in industry and commerce, and still 
leads the way of economic progress. However one may mis¬ 
interpret figures, there can be no room for doubt that England is 
no longer supreme in many of the staple industries of the world ; 
whilst in others, though still in advance of other countries, she is 
rapidly leading—backwards. To take, for instance, the production 
and consumption of coal—a fair index of the general state of 
industry—we find that while 30 years ago the output of coal in 
the United Kingdom was nearly twice as great as that in the 
United States and Germany combined, it has, by 1900, been almost 
out-distanced by that of the United States alone, as will be seen 
from the following figures : — 


United Kingdom 
United States 
Germany 


Annual average in 
1870*74. 1896-1900. 

Tons. Tons. 

120,000,000 ... ... 209,000,000 

42,000,000 203,000,000 

32,000,000 ... 


nn non non 


During the intervening 30 years the output of coal in the United King¬ 
dom has increased by 89 million tons, or 74.2 per cent., that of the 
United States by 161 million tons, or 383.3 per cent., and that of 
Germany by 65 million tons, or 203.1 per cent. The growth of 
production of coal has thus been in the United States five times, 
and in Germany three times, as great as in the United Kingdom ; 
and one could then have foreseen that but another effort and the 
United States would win the race. Indeed, in 1901 the production 
of coal in the United States was 268 millions, whilst that of the 
United Kingdom was only 219 million tons. England within the 
space of one generation has dropped from by far the foremost place 
among the coal-producing countries to that of the second best. 

Likewise in coal-consumption, which is, perhaps, a still truer 
index of the industrial development of a country. Here the race 
was lost still earlier. In 1883, the United Kingdom consumed 
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134, Germany 49, and the United States 102.5 million tons. In 
1900 the consumption of the United Kingdom had increased by 24.0 
percent, to i§y, that of Germany by 102.0 per cent, to 99, and that 
of the United States by 129.3 P er cent, to 235 million tons. England 
is again beaten, and that hopelessly. 

To turn to the production of iron and steel is to find the 
self-same picture. Compare the following figures of production of 
iron ore :— 


Rnn ' 


T 


1901. 

Tons. 



United Kingdom ... ... 14,371,000 ... ... 12,275,000 

United States. 6,500,000 . 28,887,000 

Germany . 4,846,000 . 16,570,000 

The production in the United States has increased by 22 millions, 
that in Germany by twelve millions, while that in the United 
Kingdom has decreased by two millions. England, from producing 
more than her two rivals combined, has now modestly taken the 
third place. Not much better has she fared with the production 
of pig iron. 5,995,000, 3,071,000, and 2,136,000 tons are the 
figures of production of pig iron in the United Kingdom, United 
States and Germany respectively for the year 1879. Great Britain 
produced as much as the United States and Germany put together. 
How is it now ? Already in the triennium 1894^6, England was 
beaten by the United States, whilst still far out-distancing Ger¬ 
many. In the triennium 1899-1901, the United States produced 
almost twice as much as England, whilst Germany was coming up 
dangerously near. Last year, 1902, the United States produced 
move than twice as much as England, whilst Germany was running 
with her a neck-and-neck race. Here are the exact figures of 
(average) annual production of pig iron : — 


1894-96. 

Tods. 


1899-1901. 

Tons. 


1902. 

Tons. 


United Kingdom ... 7930,000 ... 8,770,000 ... 8,518,000 

United States ... 8,242,000 ... 14.429,000 ... 17,821,000 

Germany . 5,729,000 ... 8,168,000 ... 8,403,000 


Most important, however, as an economic index, are the figures 


of the production of steel, which tends more and more to supplant 
iron throughout the whole of modern industry. What are they ? 
We have, unfortunately, no earlier data than for the year 1879. In 
that year the production of steel in the United States already 
exceeded, though very slightly, that in the United Kingdom, whilst 
Germany was lagging far behind. The figures were 1,013,900 tons 
for the United Kingdom, 1,041,000 tons for the United States, and 
658,000 tons for Germany. But see what has taken place since then. 
In 1902 the production of the United States amounted to 14,997,000 
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tons, an increase of 1,400 per cent., that of Germany to 7,781,000, 
an increase of over 1,000 per cent., whilst the production of the 
United Kingdom amounted to but 4,819,000 tons, an increase of 
merely 400 per cent. At the present moment the United States 
produces 3J times and Germany i-J times as much as England. Is 
England still supreme and leading the way ? 

But the Free Traders, in their capacity of traders, are far more 
interested in export and import than in production proper. Though 
with a lessened production there cannot, generally speaking, be an 
increased trade, yet the exports and imports may grow, if the 
figures of the home market are left out of account. And that is 
precisely the standpoint of the bourgeois economist. “ Does the 
foreign trade of the United Kingdom grow?” he asks, and he 
answers, “ Yes.” The average annual value of exports and imports 
together, between 1873 anc * 1882, was £562,000,000. Between 
1883 an d 1892 it was £696,000,000, an increase of 5 per cent. ; 
between 1893 an< ^ I 9 02 it was £771,000,000, a growth of n per 
cent. Lastly, in 1902, it amounted to £871,000,000, or a further 
increase over the figure of the last decennium of £100,000,000. 
“ What more do you want ? ” he asks. “ We are still growing by 
leaps and bounds.” Yet how utterly stupid it is to argue on those 
lines ! To lump together the imports with the exports, without 
discriminating what the former consist of, whether of raw material 
or manufactured articles, and how they are paid for, whether by 
manufactured goods or dividends and interest due from abroad, is 
to confuse the issue, which is, whether England still retains her 
industrial supremacy or not. Suppose the imports largely consist 
of manufactured articles, formerly made in England ; suppose they 
are paid for by money invested abroad ; and, if at the same time 
the export of manufactured articles decreases, what becomes of “ the 
workshop of the world” ? That is the question. Let us examine, 
then, the exports and imports separately. (See Note 1.) 

In the 20 years between 1880 and 1900 the exports from the 
United Kingdom (excluding re-shipments and the value of new 
ships and their machinery, built for foreign countries) have increased 
from £223,000,000 to ^283,000,000, or, to take five years’ averages 
at beginning and end of period, from £234,000,000 in 1880-84 t0 
£249,000,000 in 1896-1900. This is an increase of £15,000,000, or 
6.4 per cent., in 20 years. It is not much, less than a million a 
year ; yet still an increase. But how did the other countries fare ? 
Germany has increased her exports from £145,000,000 in 1880 (or 
£156,000,000 in the quinquennium 1880-84) to £222,000,000 in 1900 
(or £192,000,000 in 1896-1900), and the United States from 
£172,000,000 in 1880 (or £166,000,000 in 1880-84) to £286,000,000 
in 1900 (or £237,000,000 in 1896-1900). Thus, between the quin¬ 
quennia indicated, the exports of Germany have increased by 
£36,000,000, or 23.1 per cent., and those of the United States by 
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£*71,000,000, or 42.8 per cent., while in. 1900 Germany was running 
very close to England, and the United States actually outdistanced 
her.* 

We must not forget, however, that all these figures include the 
values of coal exported, an item of doubtful value when considering 
the exports of a country as an index of the magnitude of her indus¬ 
trial development. As Mr. D. A. Thomas, M.P., recently said 
before the Royal Statistical Society, “ The rapid growth in our coal 
export .... tends to conceal the real position from the casual 
observer, who merely looks at our exports as a whole.” If, then, 
we should exclude from the above figures the values of coal, we 
shall find the following annual averages of export in the 30 years 
between 1871 and 1900 (in millions sterling):— 


1871-75. 1886-90. 

United Kingdom ... 229.0 ... 223.3 

United States. — ... 150.0 

Germany .. — ... 133.6 


1896-1900. 

226.8 

234*2 

189.3 


Not only have the United States outdistanced England, but 
the latter’s exports have actually decreased by three millions. And 
the Free Traders, ostrich-like, reiterate that England is still in 
advance of all other countries. (See Note 2.) 

But let us take specially the export of manufactured articles— 
the export of the United Kingdom par excellence . Here, at first 
sight, the state of affairs looks very favourable. In 1900 the 
British exports amounted to over £*223,000,000, while those of 
Germany amounted to £"149,000,000 and of the United States to 
but £*90,000,000. Undoubtedly England still leads the way, as by 
far the greatest manufacturing country in the world. Yet turn 
from the statics to the dynamics and compare the following figures 
of exports of different countries :— 

Increase. 



1883. 

1900. 

Amount. 

Per 


£ 

£ 

£ 

cent. 

United Kingdom ... 

215,000,000 

223,000,000 

8,000,000 

3*7 

United States 

28,000,000 

90,000,000 

62,000,000 

221.0 

Germany . 

98,000,000 

149,000,000 

51,000,000 

52.0 


Thus, while the exports from the United Kingdom have been 
almost stationary, those from the United States and Germany have 
expanded enormously. But we shall gain a still truer insight into 


* The figures for 1901 and 1902 are still very unfavourable to England : 
her exports were £270,800,000 and £277,500,000 respectively, as against 
£221,570,000 and £233,890,000 for Germany, and £304,263,000 and £282,392,000 
for the United States. 
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the real state of things if we. eliminate the fluctuations of individual 
years and take five years* averages : — 


United Kingdom... 
United States 
Germany. 


Average, 

1880-84 

£ 

212,000,000 

26,000,000 

93,000,000 


Average, 

1896-1900 

£ 

210 , 000,000 

66,000,000 

127,000,000 


Increase or decrease. 
Amount. Per 
cent. 

2,000,000 - 0.9 

+ 40,000,000 + 153.9 
+ 34,000,000 + 36.6 


The exports for the United Kingdom have actually decreased , 
whilst those from the two rival countries have grown to a remark¬ 
able extent.* No doubt England has started on her downward 
march, and within the current decade will be the second or even 
the third on the list. 


This fact gains additional interest from the nature of the articles 
which have suffered a decline. If we examine them, we almost 
invariably find that they belong to those which have always been 
regarded as the classical English. Mr. Bonar Law stated in 
Parliament that between 1872 and 1902—within 30 years— 
the export of cotton manufactures of all kinds except yarns declined 
from 43 to 37 million pounds, of woollen and worsted manufactures 
except yarns from 28 to 9 million pounds, and of hardware and 
cutlery from 4 million to 900,000 pounds.f An examination of the 
export articles in the yearly Statistical Abstracts reveals a similar 
decline for other well known classes of goods. Here are a few 
samples :— 


Alkali . 

Clocks and watches 

Dye stuffs. 

Glass, plate, flint ... 

Linen yarn. 

Linen, white or plain 
Machinery, agricultural 
Iron and steel rails 


1884. 

£2,089,609 

293,039 

689,230 

574.452 

1 * 135*737 

3,961,692 

§75.805 

3,062,037 


1901. 

£i>i 25 > 55 i 
104 062 
340.051 
365,892 
824,681 
3 , 242,487 

732,948 

2 , 736,264 


and so on. Of course, there are many more articles which do 
not show any decline, but very often a substantial increase. But 


* The exports from the United Kingdom continue to decrease ; in 1901 they 
amounted to £222,000,000, as against £223,000,000 in 1900, and in 1902 to 
£210,000,000, all, of course, exclusive of foreign new ships and their 
machinery. These figures will be found to be somewhat different from those 
of the latest Fiscal Blue-Book, as the calculations for the latter were made on 
a new and special basis. 

f The subsequently published Parliamentary return of the value of exports 
in these three classes of goods [32] does not cover the same period as the one 
taken by Mr. Bonar Law ; it starts from 1877. Yet we see that within the five 
years 1872-1877 the exports of cotton goods, woollen and worsted manufactures 
and cutlery and hardware have dropped from the figures quoted in the text to 
£34,000,000, £13,000,000,000 and £2,000,000 respectively. 
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they are mostly articles of secondary importance—few and far 
between. 

■v Naturally it is here that the imports acquire a great significance, 
though in a sense different to that assumed by the Free Traders. 
It is certainly not without significance that in 1901, for instance, the 
value of glass of all kinds imported amounted to £2,500,000 while 
the export of glass barely reached £”1,000,000, or that the value of 
paper and paper goods imported exceeded £*3,000,000, while its export 
was just over £*1,000,000, or that clocks and watches imported were of 
the value of over £*2,000,000 whilst the export was merely £*104,062. 
Unfortunately such comparisons are not possible all along the line 
owing to the different methods of classification in the official tables 
of import and export. It is enough to observe the movement of 
imports by themselves. We thus find for the years 1887 to 1901 
the following figures :— 


Chemical manufactures. 

Cotton manufactures . 

Dyes, coal tar . 

Glass of all kinds. 

Hardware and cutlery . 

Implements and tools . 

Boots and shoes .. 

Linen manufactures . 

Iron and steel, wrought or manufactured 


1887. 

1901. 

>,360,140 

... £2,020,121 

2,280 966 

... 4,778,009 

542,806 

777.695 

1,674,268 

... 3,529.535 

+ 

+ 

... 1,152,376 

§ 

415,322 

433*019 

938,909 

366,544 

547,036 

2 , 357> oi 8 

... 8,716,000 


etc. All these articles wefe formerly pre-eminently British, now 
they become more and more foreign. It is but necessary, by 
way of a concrete example, to point out that whereas in 1900 the 
British iron imports into Germany, for instance, exceeded 
Germany’s iron exports to England by something like £*1,400,000, 
in 1902 the German exports exceeded Great Britain’s imports by 
£4,000,000. Similarly, the British imports of machinery into 
Germany exceeded, in 1900, the German exports into the United 
Kingdom by £*700,000, yet in 1902 Germany’s exports of machinery 
into Great Britain already exceeded British imports into Germany 
by nearly £*900,000. (See Note 3.) We thus see what gigantic 
strides England is making every year towards her decline, whilst her 
rivals are displacing her step by step. What, then, is the cause of 
all this ? 


X Too insignificant to distinguish. In 1897, £710,886. 
§ Too insignificant to distinguish. In 1897, £76,787. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER I. 


Note i, Page 4. 


On a par with this lumping together of exports and imports as a 
method of estimating the industrial and commercial development of a 
country, stands another very favourite method of the Free Traders, 
used for the same purpose, viz., that of calculating the trade of a country 
per head of the population. As applied to England and its rivals, it shows 
that in the quinquennium, for instance, of 1895-99, the annual exports per 
head of the population were: in the United Kingdom, £5 19s. 5d.; in 
Germany, £3 7s. 2d.; and in the United States, £2 18s. 4d. Hence, it is 
argued that England is at the head of the industrial development of the 
world. Anything more insipid than this argument is, we must confess, 
difficult to imagine. It needs only be asked: What, for instance, about 
Switzerland ? In 1899 her exports were nearly £32,000,000, that works out 
over £10 per head of the population. Is Switzerland’s, then, the industrial 
supremacy of the world ? Is she, then, the principal commercial nation, 
not England ? Let the Free Trader answer that, if he has the courage. 

Besides, however, even if the Free Trader’s criterion be accepted, it 
does not help him much. For what are the figures if we take a period, 
say, of 30 years between 1870 and 1900 ? Between the quinquennia 
1870-1874 and 1895-1899, the annual exports per head of the population 
have in Germany increased from £2 16s. 7d. to £3 7s. 2d., in the United 
States ditto from £2 9s. nd. to £2 18s. 4d., whilst in the United 
Kingdom they have dropped trom £7 7s. 3d. to £5 19s. 5d.—and that in 
spite of the fact that the population itself has, between 1871 and 1900, in¬ 
creased in Germany from 41 to 56 millions (15 millions), in the United 
States, from 38 to 75 millions (37 millions), and in the United King¬ 
dom barely from 31 to 41 millions (ten millions) 1 Such are the Free 
Trade arguments! 


Note 2, Page 5. 

To what an extent coal forms the bulk of English exports has been 
shown admirably by Mr. J. Williamson, an ex-President of the Chamber 
of Shipping of the United Kingdom, in a letter to the Times, He 
calculated the quantities of goods exported and imported during a number 
of years, and being interested in shipping, took as his uniform basis 
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40 cubic feet to a ton. The results, so far as exports are concerned, are 
as follows:— 



Exports in 

Of these Coal, Coke, 

The rest of the 

Year. 

Tons. 

and Bunkers in Tons. 

Exports in Tons. 

1869 ... 

16,086,353 

10,588,425 

5,497,828 

1879 ... 

26,909,418 

20,843,420 

6,065,998 

1884 ... 

37,652,621 

29,958,692 

7.693.929 

1889 ... 

45.637-963 

36,710,923 

8,927,040 

1894 — 

49,371,961 

42,362,215 

7,009,746 

1899 ... 

62,554,178 

54,611,404 

7,942,774 

1900 ... 

65.584,548 

57.85o.544 

7,734,004 

1901 ... 

64,555,996 

57.352,745 

7,203,251 

igo2 ... 

68,188,570 

60,045,962 

8,142,608 


The general exports have increased enormously, but a glance at the 
third column shows how illusory the growth is. It is the export of coal 
and other fuel which in reality has increased ; the rest of the exports have 
remained stationary since 1889. The table also serves as a reply to those 
Free Traders who assert that statistics based on values of the exports are 
unreliable, inasmuch as values have during the last two decades fallen to 
a very great extent. These gentlemen conveniently forget that this fall in 
prices has affected equally all countries, and consequently, in dealing in 
comparative statistics, this factor may safely be ignored. Mr. William¬ 
son’s figures dispose of the contention of the Free Traders even as regards 
England taken by herself. 


Note 3, Page 7. 

The returns of the trade of the German Empire with the United 
Kingdom for 1902, which have recently been published by the German 
Imperial Statistical Office, show in a most unmistakable manner to what 
an extent this country has ceased to be the workshop of the world. On 
looking through the numerous tables quoted there, we find that Germany’s 
principal purchases from this country were in raw materials and half 
manufactured goods for purposes of industry, whilst her principal exports 
were manufactured goods of various kinds. To quote but a few items 
exceeding £500,000— 

Germany's imports from the United Kingdom . 

Cotton, woollen and mohair yarn .£6,050,000 

Coal.3,685,000 ' 

Gold (including bars) .1,470,000 

Salted herrings .1,205,000 

Silver (including bars) . 965,000 

Caoutchouc and gutta-percha . 910,000 

Sb.eeps’ wool .1,165,000 

Hides and skins . 600,000 

Tin. 580,000 
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Germany's exports to the United Kingdom 

Sugar. 

Half silk goods, clothes and shawls . 

Ladies’ dress goods of cotton, linen and wool 

Coloured pictures and engravings . 

Toys. 

Aniline and other tar dyeing stuffs . 

Rough rails, ingots, &c. 

Woollen cloth goods . 

Woodware. 

Cotton woven goods . 

Rough iron goods. ,. 

Pianos . 

Fine iron ware . 


£5,380,000 
2,055,000 
1,835,000 
1,800,000 
1 035,000 
1,025,000 
1,415,000 
1,815,000 
875,000 
810,000 
655,000 
655,000 
575) 000 


The expectations of Cobden have almost completely turned the other 
way about. England exports raw material and imports manufactured 
goods. The report states with some boastfulness that since 1897 there 
has been a great and steady increase of Germany's exports to England in 
the following manufactured goods, the increases in some cases being 
twofold, threefold and sixfold:—Aniline and other dyeing stuffs, indigo, 
rails, rough plates and sheets of malleable iron, angle iron, bicycles and 
their parts, locomotives, machinery, rubber goods, soap, tin goods, cotton 
woven goods and wallpapers. By way of illustration, it is added that 
England buys from Germany nearly four times the quantity of unprinted 
woollen cloth goods which she sells to that country 1 
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CHAPTER II. 

II.— The Fairy Tale of Hostile Tariffs. 

Unlike the Free Traders, the advocates of Protection are not 
afraid to look the truth in the face. On the contrary, they take 
evident delight in studying its smallest features and in transferring 
them to their canvas in glaring colours. No wonder. Their aim 
is to show that the industrial decline of Great Britain is mainly, if 
not solely, due to the operation of hostile tariffs, and that conse¬ 
quently, unless we take protective and retaliatory measures, 
England’s eminent position will soon become a thing of the past. 
Before, therefore, we can proceed to the exposition of our own view 
of the matter, it is necessary to examine the arguments of the Pro¬ 
tectionists. 

A foreign tariff may injure the trade of an unprotected country 
in three markets: in the home market, in the market of the pro¬ 
tected country itself and in the neutral markets. It is necessary 
to examine its action on the three classes of markets separately, if 
we wish to gain a correct view of the whole. 

First, as regards the home market. This can be injured by the 
foreigner unloading on it his surplus production for what it fetches, 
regardless of cost. It is called, in the expressive American slang, 
“ dumping.” Thanks to their protective tariffs, the foreign manu¬ 
facturers are enabled by means of a pool or a cartel to keep up their 
prices in their home markets at a sufficiently high level to cover the 
losses of “dumping” at a decent rate of profit. England, it is 
asserted, has thus become the “ dumping ” ground for many a 
foreign article, and is, therefore, unable to compete successfully in 
the corresponding branches of industry in her own home market. 
As an instance of such “ unfair ” competition the case is usually 
mentioned of the iron and steel industry. 

It is certainly somewhat comical to see the capitalist suddenly 
grow moral. He, to whom adulteration, sweated labour, and 
exploitation of women and young children are all legitimate— 
perfectly legitimate—forms of competition, suddenly finds out that 
to undersell by lowering the price (be it even under the cost of pro¬ 
duction) is unfair ! Why, it may be asked, is it unfair ? Does not 
a powerful company, opening, say, a shop, undersell its weaker 
rival precisely in the same way? Does it not very often actually 
sell its goods below their cost price ? Fancy the ruined shopkeeper 
crying, “ Unfair competition !” and asking the State to interfere! 
Would not the very same gentlemen, who are now so righteously 
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indignant at the “ mean and shabby ” dumping ways of the Germans 
and Americans, be the first to ridicule him and read chapter and 
verse from the text-books on economics ? And are not they doing 
precisely the same dumping business each time that over-produc¬ 
tion forces them to seek frantically for markets ? As a matter of 
fact, “ dumping ” is as old as capitalist production itself. It has 
merely changed its form and method—from individual to con¬ 
certed, from spasmodic to something like organised. To that 
extent it may have acquired a more lasting pernicious effect on the 
markets; but to ascribe to it the ruin of British industry is simply 
puerile. (See Note 4.) 

But, then, have the facts of the “ dumping,” and the extent to 
which it has been carried on, really been investigated ? Those who 
wax indignant against it themselves acknowledged that it is a 
difficult subject for investigation. As a matter of fact, not a tittle 
of evidence has ever been adduced in support of the charge and in 
proof of its great and pernicious extent, except bare and vague 
assertions; and, indeed, how could one investigate such a 
phenomenon ? Suppose at the moment of the “ swamp ” the 
prices in the country of origin really stood higher than at what 
the articles were being sold in the foreign market. Could anyone 
prove that the two classes of prices were artificial, i.e , that the 
difference between them was greater than one would expect 
under perfectly normal conditions ? A manufacturer sells his 
articles in his own country for what they fetch. Afterwards, or at 
the same time, he turns his attention to a market abroad, where * 
he finds the prices lower than in his home market, yet sufficiently 
high to yield him a small profit Will it be called “ dumping ” if 
he unloads his article on that market ? Certainly not! This is 
being done by everybody every day. In order to prove that this 
is “ dumping,” it would be necessary to examine the cost of pro¬ 
duction, profit-rate obtained at home, the extent of the sacrifice in 
the foreign market, &c. But this is precisely what the 
manufacturers will not show, and consequently no charge against 
them can be proved. When, for instance, about 18 months ago 
or more, the Federal Industrial Commission of the United States 
issued circulars to over 2,000 American firms, asking them to state 
whether it is true that they are selling abroad cheaper than at home, 
only a few confessed to the sin, whilst the rest either replied in the 
negative or gave an explanation such as above. For all we know, 
the result may be entirely illusory; the replies may be all a bundle 
of lies. But precisely because we do not know it, no charge can 
be brought, much less substantiated. On the contrary, what 
little, but distinct, articulation we get on the subject points 
rather the other way about, the natural way. Thus, Messrs. 

J. and A.' P. Head, M.M.Inst.C.E., who have closely studied 
the Mesabi iron district in America, point out that on January 1st, 
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1899, when America was swamping the British iron market, the 
cost of one ton of pig-iron was £1 12s. 5^d. at Pittsburg, CJ.S., and 
£2 12s. 6d. at Middlesbrough, England. The cost of freight of 
pig-iron from America to this country being about 13s. per ton, the 
American ironmasters naturally “dumped” their article on the 
English market. Likewise, steel, about the same time. According 
to the Iron and Coal Trades Review , the selling price of steel ship- 
plates per ton was £5 10s. gd. at Pittsburg and £6 15s. at Middles¬ 
brough. Was it unfair competition on the part of the Pittsburg 
steel makers if they shipped their plates over here and gained a 
difference of about 13s. over the local price ? Only children can be 
made to believe in the bogie of dumping. (See Note 5.) 

But even suppose, for argument’s sake, that dumping does take 
place, and has the effects which its opponents claim for it, what of 
that ? Seeing that dumping takes place mainly, if not solely, in 
raw material, or semi-manufactured products, what better could the 
capitalist class as a whole wish than that ? The industries affected 
may be ruined and practically wiped out of existence; but then, 
what an impetus is given to those which manufacture that 
material into a finished article! Obtaining their raw material 
cheap, perhaps at half its cost price, these industries are able 
to under-bid every rival in the world and sell at enormous profits, 
not only in the neutral, but in that very market which was so foolish 
as to supply it with its sinews. Ideally speaking, it is a state of 
things which would result, if some raw and useful material—say, 
iron—were to be obtained gratis, for bare prayer. Of course, that 
would mean the annihilation of the production of iron. But would 
it not give an irresistible advantage to England in her production 
of steel and iron and steel manufactures ? How foolish and short¬ 
sighted would then sound the lamentations of the ironmasters, and 
what homilies we would then be hearing on the part of the 
capitalist wiseacres ! As a matter of fact, it is this very ideal 
state of things which the capitalist classes of England have 
been striving to bring about all along—to turn the foreign 
nations into producers of cheap raw material and then to supply 
them at a handsome profit with the finished article. This was 
the main idea which underlay the sacrifice of British agriculture— 
nay, the whole doctrine of the spontaneous and natural division of 
labour among the various countries. That the idea is now con¬ 
demned and the doctrine repudiated is not because it has turned 
out false, but because it has proved impossible. Even as it is, it is 
yet questionable whether, for instance, the British machine-making 
and shipbuilding industries, still holding their own as they do, do 
not in a large measure owe their success to the comparatively 
cheap iron and steel which England is from time to time able to 
get. In any case, we have a striking illustration of the way in 
which an industry benefits by the “ dumping ” of its raw material 
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in the jam and confectionery industry. Exact figures are lacking, 
hut it is sufficient to point out that even within the last three years 
only its exports have increased from 31 to 35 million pounds (in 
weight), and Germany, the chief sinner, is being beaten, not only 
in the neutral, but even in her own home market. (See Note 6.) 

Thus we may twist and turn whichever way we like, the result 
is the same. England’s home market could not have suffered from 
foreign tariffs. Either dumping does not take place at all, or, if it 
does, it brings or ought to bring with it more advantage than 
disadvantage. 

Let us now. turn to the foreign and neutral markets. The 
figures of exports to the former seem to bear out the contention 
of the Protectionists. The three main protected foreign countries 
are France, Germany, and the United States, and almost invariably 
British exports to them show a decrease. To France the British 
exports have moved from £15,600,000 in 1880 to £19,700,000 in 
1900—apparently increased. But the year 1900 was an exceptional 
year, and if we take the quinquennia at the beginning and end of 
the period, we find that between 1880-84 an d 1896-1900 the exports 
have decreased from £ 16,900,000 to £1 5,300,000—that is by£ 1,600,000, 
or 9.5 per cent. Besides, the figures of the latter year have been 
largely swollen by increased exports of coal (by about £3,500,000). 
The year 1901 shows a further decline : from £19,700,000 in 1900 
to £16,400,000, of which over £5,000,000 were for coal. Thus, France 
does seem to be shutting out our goods. 

Likewise Germany. Between 1880 and 1900 our exports to 
her have grown from £16,900,000 to £26,400,000, and taking the 
above quinquennia, we find that they have increased from 
£18,100,000 to £23,600,000—a gain of £5,500,000, or 30.4 per 
cent. But here the export of coal has entered, too, to a large 
extent, and in 1901 the figure further dropped by £4,000,000. 

The case of the United States is clearest of all. Here our 
exports have dropped from £30,900,000 in 1880 to £*19,800,000 in 
1900, or, taking our quinquennia, from £*28,700,000 in 1880-4 to 
£18,800,000 in 1896-1900—a decrease of £9,900,000, or 34.5 per 
cent. The figure for 1901 shows a further decline to £18,300,000. 

Thus there can apparently be no room for doubt as to the 
damaging effect which the foreign tariffs have on our exports ; they 
are decreasing, and to that extent bear out the statements of the 
Protectionists. 

But let us look into the matter a little closer. Surely England 
is not the only country against which the protective tariffs are 
directed. France shuts out Germany and the United States quite 
as impartially as England ; likewise Germany shuts out France 
and the United States equally with Great Britain. The same 
mutatis mutandis applies to the United States. Now, if the tariffs 
have such an effect on England they must have the same effect on 
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other countries—the more so, as England always enjoys the 
most-favoured-nation clause, wherever it is in operation. Do we 
find it so ? The following facts speak for themselves :— 

Imports into France. 

Average 1893-5. Average 1898-1900. 
Proportion of Proportion ot 

total imports. total imports. 

From the United Kingdom ... 13 per cent. ... 13 per cent. 

,, Germany. 8 „ ... 8 „ 

,, United States . 8 ,, ... n ,, 

Imports into Germany. 

Average 1893-5. Average 1898-1900. 
Proportion of Proportion of 

total imports. total imports. 

From the United Kingdom ... 13 per cent. ... 12 per cent. 

n France . 6 „ ... 5 „ 

„ United States . n „ ... 17 „ 

Imports into the United States. 

Average 1893-5. Average 1898-1900, 
Proportion of Proportion of 

total imports. total imports. 

From the United Kingdom ... 20 per cent. ... 18 per cent. 

,, Germany. 11 „ ... 12 ,, 

,, France . 8 ,, ... 9 ,, 

The meaning of the figures is clear as daylight. While the pro¬ 
portion of imports from France shows in one case a decline, and in 
another an increase; from Germany, in one case an increase and 
in another no change ; and from the United States actually an 
increase in all cases ; that from the United Kingdom shows in one 
case no change, and in the two others a decline. It may well be asked 
in view of this : Why, of all countries, should the United Kingdom 
fare the worst, and the United States, for instance, the best ? Are 
not the tariffs applied to all of them without distinction ? The 
comparative loss of the export trade to these countries, owing to 
their “hostile” tariffs, is nothing but a myth, and before the 
contrary is proved the contention of the Protectionists is not worth 
a snap of the fingers.* 

* The following figures, published by the German Imperial Statistical Bureau, 
give particulars as to the movement of the percentage of Germany’s total 
imports from the United Kingdom and the United States in the period of 1895- 


1902:— 

From U.K. 

From U.S. 


From U.K. 

From U.S. 

1895 

... 13.6 

12.1 

1899 

... 13-4 

15-7 

I896 

... 14.2 

12.8 

1900 

... 13.9 

16.9 

1897 

... 13.6 

13-5 

1901 

... 11.5 

18.2 

I898 

... 15.2 

16.1 

1902 

... 10.5 

15-7 


Again, we ask, why do the United States proportionately increase their 
imports to Germany, and the United Kingdom decrease ? Is it not the same 
tariff the two countries have to contend with ? 
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And the same tale is told by a comparative analysis of the 
figures of exports to neutral markets. Why, for instance, has the 
proportion of imports into European Russia fallen, in the case of the 
United Kingdom, from 27 per cent, in 1893-5 to 22 per cent, in 
1898-1900, and increased in the case of Germany from 28 to 29 per 
cent.? In the year 1902 the imports into Russia from the United 
Kingdom amounted to ^10,551,368, or only 18.8 per cent, of the 
value of the total import trade of the country, whilst those from 
Germany were computed at /21,556,637, or 38.4 per cent, of the 
whole value of goods imported imo the country. Thus the move¬ 
ment of 1893-1900 has made during the last two years one step 
further. Then why have also the British imports into Switzerland 
remained during this period stationary at 5 per cent., whilst those 
from Germany have increased from 16 to 24 per cent., and those 
from the United States from 4 to 5 ? Observe the following 
figures :— 

Proportion of total imports from 


U. Kingdom, 

Germany, 

U. States, 


1893- 

'98- 

1893- 

’98- 

1893. 

’98. 


’95- 

1900. 

’95- 

1900. 

’95- 

1900. 


p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

Denmark . 

21 

21 ... 

— 


- 5 

15 

Italy. 

20 

20 ... 

— 

— 

9 

12 

Austria-Hungary ... 

IO 

9 ... 

— 

— 

... 4 

8 

Greece 

28 

24 ... 

1 

7 


V 

Europe . 

16 

15 ... 

16 

18 

... 9 

13 

Argentine. 

37 

36 ... 

12 

12 

... 9 

12 

Chili. 

44 

37 ••• 

2 7 

27 

... 6 

9 

.China . 

18 

17 ... 

— 

— 

... 4 

8 

Japan . 

33 

21 ... 

7 

8 

... 8 

15 

Australasia. 

4i 

38 ... 

i-7 

3-2 

... 3.1 

6.9 

Natal . 

72 

67 ... 

2.2 

3i 

... 4.8 

9.0 

Cape of Good Hope 

81 

68 ... 

3-5 

3-7 

... 4.5 

10.9 

British N. America 

35 

25 ... 

3-9 

4.4 

... 45.9 

59-3 

British Possessions 

52 

45 

2.1 

2.8 

... 8.5 

11 8 


A most curious phenomenon ! The protective tariffs are directed 
against all countries alike, and yet England is losing ground every¬ 
where, whilst foreign countries are gaining. And look at the British 
Possessions—the glorious Greater Britain. (See Note 7.) Yankees 
and Germans actually oust the Britisher ! Most curious, however, 
of all, is the case of Canada. Here we have a most patriotic 
British Possession, which actually gives the Mother Country pre¬ 
ferential treatment, 33-J- per cent, off the general tariff. Yet what 
do we find ? The percentage of the total imports from the United 
Kingdom was—in 1897,27.58; 1898, 25.36 ; 1899, 24.72 ; 1900, 25.66; 
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1901, 24.10 ; 1902, 24.95.* Since England has been granted pre¬ 
ferential treatment, her percentage of imports into that county 
decreased from 27.58 to 24.95. Of course, poor England suffers 
from hostile tariffs. A more baseless fairy tale has never been 
invented. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER II. 


Note 4, Page 12. 

“ Dumping,” says, with a frankness as delightful as it is unexpected, 
the author of the articles on the “ Industrial Conditions in Germany,” con¬ 
tributed to the Times , “ dumping is a blessed word, but Englishmen will 
be well advised not to trust too much to its consolations. We have done 
a good deal of dumping of our own in our time, and then it was called 
legitimate trade ; but we do uncommonly little now in Chemnitz” (the 
author deals with the export trade of the celebrated Sachsische Maschinen 
Fabrik at Chemnitz). That is the aggravation ; we do uncommonly little 
now in Chemnitz (mainly, if not solely, as the author of the articles shows, 
on account of the superiority of the German article), hence the cry against 
“ dumping.” The grapes are so sour ! 

In a letter written to the Times, Professor William Smart also speaks 
with the same frankness: “ Everyone knows that, where a manufacturer 
makes many varieties of goods, keeping up prices over the majority of such 
goods,and keeping down the prices of one or two, is a method of averaging, of 
spreading fi^ed charges over total output, which is pursued wherever busi¬ 
ness exists. Exactly similar is keeping up prices in one market and keeping 
them down in another. Neither of these practices came into existence 
with trusts or with Protection. .... Every manufacturer has suffered 
from them, took it as part of the day’s work, and certainly never thought 
of appealing to the Government to help him. But,” says he further, “ if 
no country is able to, or has tried to, prevent those practices between 
different parts of its own territories, how can it be expected to prevent 
them between countries ? Has Free Trade England ever tried to prevent 
its manufacturers selling abroad at any price they liked ? Is it, then, to 
be asked of the United States to do for Great Britain what it has not 
been able to do, or wanted to do, for the State of New York against, say, 
the State of New Jersey ? . . . . And may it not be hinted that if we are, 
as a matter of fact, sending our manufactures into other countries through 
the most hostile tariffs, the presumption is that we also are selling ‘ under 

* The average proportion of imports into Canada during 1894-95 was—from 
the United Kingdom 32, from the United States 49 per cent. During 1899-1900 
the average percentage already was—from the United Kingdom 25, and from 
the United States 61. 
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cost,’ and so making ourselves liable to the same kind of Government 
retaliation ? ” 

As if to give point to these remarks, a manufacturer tells in the Times 
the following story: “ A few years ago, finding that bricks were very 
expensive for use on my estate, I opened a brickyard and worked it my¬ 
self. I erected a plant that was, perhaps, rather larger than was necessary. 
I found that 60,000 bricks a week was about the number that were 
required in the neighbourhood. These I made at a cost, inclusive of 
everything, of about 22s. a 1,000, and sold them at a profit of about is. a 
1,000, or £3 a week. My manager, however, lately pointed out to me 
that I could make 40.000 a week more at a cost of only £20, which would 
bring down the average cost per 1,000 to about 17s. 3d.; and that, by 
sending them outside my neighbourhood, I could sell them to a railway 
fcompany at a price which, after deducting carriage, would give me 17s. 
at my yard—a clear loss of 3d. a 1,000, or of 10s. a week. I took his 
advice, and now sell 60,000 bricks a week at 23s.—a profit of 5s. gd. a 
1,000, or £17 5s. a week, and 40,000 at 17s. a week, a loss of 3d. a 1,000, 
or 10s. a week. My net profit is now £16 15s. a week, instead of only £3. 
There is plenty of margin here to enable me to accept a considerable 
further loss on the 40,000 bricks, and I shall certainly continue to dump 
them wherever I can.” 

That is how it is done. A clever business man, one would say in the 
one case ; a shabby foreigner, one says in another. 


Note 5, Page 13. 

Since the above was written, the literature on “ dumping ” has 
received an important addition in the shape of a Memorandum on “The 
Export Policy of Trusts in Certain Foreign Countries,” contained in the 
Blue-Book on “ British and Foreign Trade and Industrial Conditions ” (Cd. 
1761). A careful perusal of this Memorandum will completely bear out what 
we say in the text on the subject. It quotes a great number of figures 
showing the difference between the home and foreign prices of articles 
controlled by German cartels and American trusts, but is, at the same 
time, careful to point out, first, that this is but a part of the general system 
pursued by these combinations (we might add by all manufacturers, 
individual and combined) of selling the same thing at different prices 
according to circumstances (see our previous note), and, second, that “ the 
precise extent to which it is carried out is not quite easy to define by evi¬ 
dence of a completely satisfactory nature.” This is just what we say in the 
text. “ There are a few figures,” the Memorandum continues, “ available as 
to the average prices obtained for the same class of goods in Germany and 
in foreign countries; and there are a fairly large number of figures repre¬ 
senting, or purporting to represent, individual transactions in the foreign 
market, as compared with prices ruling at the time in the German 
market. But, while the figures given as to the general average of prices 
at home and abroad necessarily rest upon the information furnished by 
the German combinations—information very difficult of verification— 
with respect to the latter-class of statistics (referring to particular 
transactions) a large degree of caution is obviously required. In any 
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given case the low quotation abroad may well be the result of causes quite 
distinct from the cartel policy of dumping [the italics are ours]. Thus, the 
low price abroad may be accounted for by a contract covering a lengthy 
period and entered into some time ago at a price no lower than the 
German price of that day.” One of the essential points in this connection 
is, however, to note when and under what circumstances this dumping 
policy is generally entered upon. Referring to the Appendix on 
“ German and American iron and steel in the British market, 1900- 
1903,” in which detailed particulars are given from trade circulars, the 
Memorandum says that “ it will be seen .... that, while the year 1899 
was free from the competition of the German producers in our iron and 
steel markets, before the close of 1900 this country saw the commence¬ 
ment of an extensive importation of German material, which, with 
variations, has continued up to the present time.” Likewise with regard 
to American imports: “ While the manufacturers of this country were 
free from the competition of the American iron and steel in 1899, the 
first months of 1900 saw the United States begin an invasion of the 
British market, which was carried on with remarkable energy until the 
early part of the following year, after which this campaign came to an 
end.” What, then, was it which singled out the year 1900 as the 
“ dumping ” year ? Why, nothing more nor less than the industrial 
crisis in Germany! In order to save themselves from ruin, the German 
syndicates threw their enormous stocks on the British market, 
and the United States, on finding the German market closed, followed 
their suit, until the enormous demand for iron and steel in their own home- 
market put a stop to the “ campaign.” But this is precisely the 
practice invariably pursued by the capitalists all the world over in 
periods of over-production, and it is sheer hypocrisy on the part of the 
British capitalists (intended mainly for the consumption of the ignorant 
British workman) to wax indignant against it. If anybody, it is the 
British capitalist who ought to keep discreet silence on this head. The 
British capitalist was once upon a time the classical capitalist, and no 
one has done more dumping in his days than he. But now, of course, he 
cries with Sir John Willox, M.P., in Liverpool: “It is not competition, 
it is slaughter ” Poor innocent! 


Note 6, Page 14. 

The recent report of the British Consul-General at Frankfurt on 
German trade, as well as the Memorandum on the export policy of foreign 
trusts in the Fiscal Blue-Book, contain numerous illustrations of how the 
German and American manufacturers are handicapped by their British 
and other rivals who get their raw and semi-manufactured material from 
Germany and America at a low price. Iron bars, quotes the former, 
which cost home customers 95 marks, were exported for 80 marks, or even 
72 marks f.o.b. It is said that the British and Belgian rolling mills calcu¬ 
lated their prices for rolled wire upon the basis of these cheap purchases 
in Germany, so that the price fell very considerably on the foreign 
-market, and the German wire industries were forced to make allowance 
-for this considerably reduced price. Similarly in other cases. Germans 
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cannot compete in goods made of their own materia), and often have to 
transfer their works abroad. And the effect on England ? The’ 
Memorandum says: “ So far as concerns the iron trade, the possi* 
bility of obtaining cheap steel has materially reduced the demand for 
pig iron; and British makers of raw steel have by no means 
had things all their own way. On the other hand, manufacturers who 
have been using steel as their raw material, have tound the abundance 
of low-priced steel of advantage to the profitable pursuit of their industry, 
and, indeed, would at certain times have been placed in a position of 
some difficulty if they had not been able to reckon on foreign supplies 
for keeping their works in full activity.” And the Memorandum instances 
the case of the tinplate trade—that same trade which serves with the 
Protectionists, and Mr. Chamberlain at their head, as the favourite 
illustration of how foreign tariffs kill British industries. Since 1891, 
when the import duty on tinplate in the United States has been con' 
tinously increased—the Yankees were driven to this method of creating 
a home industry of their own, largely through the rapaciousness of the 
British tinplate makers who held at that time the world’s monopoly in 
that line—the annual imports into the United States have dropped from 
£4,278,667 in the period 1887-1890 to £887,432 in 1902. At the same 
time, however, the British exports of tinplate to other destinations have 
increased from £1,403,974 in 1887-1890 to £3,445,734 in 1902, owing , as 
we now know, to the cheap foreign steel . But for this latter circumstance, 
and for reasons which will be mentioned later on, the tinplate industry 
in this country might have been wiped out of existence altogether. What 
shall we here bless and what shall we curse ? The foreign tariff which shut 
us out from the American market, or the foreign tariff which has facilitated, 
the dumping of cheap steel on our own market ? 


Note 7, Page 16. 

The way in which the Preferentialists parade the fact that whilst 
the exports to foreign countries are declining, those to British Possessions 
increase, is sometimes perfectly ludicrous. Mr. Chamberlain, for 
instance, in his Glasgow speech, triumphantly points to the circumstance 
that the exports of manufactures to foreign countries have, during the 
last 30 years, fallen by something like 46 millions, whilst those to the 
British Colonies have, during the same period, increased by 40 millions. 
The figures, so far as they go, are quite correct. Only Mr. Chamberlain 
forgets to mention at the same time that though the colonial imports 
must necessarily grow with their industrial and social development, and the 
consequent growth of their needs and purchasing powers, the percentage 
of those imports from the United Kingdom is steadily falling, whilst that 
from other countries is as steadily rising; in other words, that though 
the exports to the British Possessions are still increasing absolutely, they 
are, nevertheless, relatively decreasing, and in time to come will share the 
fate of the general exports of this country. This, as will be seen from 
the text, is borne out statistically. We may quote here further figures, 
showing the baselessness of Mr. Chamberlain’s patriotic arguments. 
Here is a table showing the imports into the British Colonies from the: 
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United Kingdom, the Empire and foreign countries during the decade 
of 1890-1900:— 




From 

From 

From 

Years. 

From the 

British 

Foreign 

all 

U.K. 

Possessions. 

Countries. 

Countries. 

1890... 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

110,976,000 

— 33 * 573 *°°° — 

51,179,000 ... 

195,728,000 

1892... 

92,910,000 

27,424,000 

45,804,000 ... 

166,138,000 

1894... 

82,296,000 

... 25,513,000 ... 

46,464,000 ... 

154*273.000 

1896... 

97 , 677,000 

28,670,000 

55,114,000 ... 

181,461,000 

1898... 

99 , 695,000 

••• 33 > 936 5 ooo ... 

62,341,000 ... 

195,972,000 

-1900... 

116,823,000 

46,276,000 

80,839,000 ... 

243,938,000 


Thus, we see that whilst the imports from the United Kingdom have 
increased by six millions, those from foreign countries have increased by 
more than 29 millions, and those from British Possessions by nearly 13 
millions. In 1890 the imports from the United Kingdom were larger than 
those from foreign countries and British Possessions combined; in 1900 
they were already surpassed by more than 10 millions. Is this an 
“ Imperial ” outlook ? But let us take a longer period and observe the 
movement of the proportion of the colonial imports from the Mother 
-Country. Here is a table of “ Imperial ” statistics for the last 30 years. 
They do not include the figures for India, which is usually left out of 
account by our Imperialist statesmen and does not enter their calculations 
-as to the advantages of colonial over foreign trade. 

Percentage of 



Imports from 


of imports 


the U.K. 

Total imports 

from the U.K. 

Periods. 

in million /. 

in million £. 

of total imports. 

1872-76 

46.4 

98.6 

47 -i 

1877-81 

46.9 

99.9 

47.0 

1882-86 

55-6 

123.8 

47.9 

1887-91 

57.2 

136.5 

... 41.8 

1892-96 

52.7 

131.8 

... 40.0 

1897-01 

64.2 

i 7 i ‘7 

37-4 

A glance at these figures will show that the whole arithmetic of Mr. 


Chamberlain is built on sand. The exports from the United Kingdom 
to the Colonies are steadily dwindling in proportion to the exports from 
•other countries, and though the situation is more or less saved by the 
growth of the exports in volume , nevertheless the advantages which this 
country in that respect enjoys are gradually being lost. England obtains 
an ever -decreasing share in the colonial imports, and the Imperial market 
is as little secure as the foreign. 
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CHAPTER III. 


The Contempt for Scientific Thought. 

We have now disposed both of the Free Trader, who sees no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the present state of British industry 
and commerce, and of the Protectionist, to whom the cause of the 
economic decline of Britain appears to lie in the operation of foreign 
customs tariffs. We can, therefore, now go straight for our aim, 
and point out what appears to us the true reason of this decline. 

In the course of his inaugural address before the annual 
meeting of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, in November, 
1900, Professor John Perry, its president, mentioned the case of the 
Kew Observatory, whose researches in terrestrial magnetic dis¬ 
turbances were being threatened at the time by the intention of the 
engineers of the London United Tramways Company to use uninsu¬ 
lated return conductors. Such sacrilege has been forbidden in 
Germany, whilst at Washington, Toronto, and elsewhere it has 
already rendered useless all magnetic records of the local observa¬ 
tories. A gentleman in the audience could not refrain from getting 
up and declaring that “ it really seemed to him an injustice to 
hamper the progress of electric tramways for the sake of making 
observations that never have given, and never may give, to the 
world any important results.” Naturally, Professor Perry strongly 
objected to this observation, protesting, as he said, “not so much 
on account of Kew, as because of the general spirit of antagonism 
to scientific research ” contained in the remark. 

The incident is characteristic. It throws a flood of light on 
the state of mind of the British people. What cannot be imme¬ 
diately and, so to speak, palpably applied to material needs of life 
and turned into money, is not worth considering. This is the 
famous “ practicality ” of the British people. It is identical with 
a contempt for science, for pure reasoning, for anything beyond the 
crudest empiricism. “ We can appreciate,” says Mr. Balfour, 
in May, 1901, “that which obviously and directly ministers 
to human advancement and felicity, but seem, somehow 
or another, to be deficient in that higher form of imagination, 
in that longer sight, which sees in studies which have 
no obvious, necessary or immediate result the foundation of the 
knowledge which shall give far greater happiness to mankind than 
any immediate, material, industrial advancement can possibly do. I 
fear,” he goes on to say , 11 greatly fear, that, lacking that imagination, we. 
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have allowed ourselves to lag in the glorious race run now by civilised 
countries in pursuit of knowledge, and we have permitted ourselves 
so far to too large extent to depend upon others for those additions 
to our knowledge, which surely we might have made for ourselves.” 

Indeed, see what this lack of imagination has led to. 
“ We are unable,” says the recent report of the Sub-committee 
of the L.C.C. Technical Education Board on the Application 
of Science to Industry—a document which ought to be in 
the hands of every student of economics—“ we are unable,” 
it says, “ to resist the conclusion that various branches of 
industry have, during the past twenty or thirty years, been lost 
to this country owing to the competition of foreign countries; that 
in many others our manufacturers have fallen seriously behind their 
foreign rivals; that London, in particular, has distinctly suffered ; 
and that these losses are to he attributed in no small degree to the superior 
scientific education provided in foreign countries ” (the italics are ours). 
Sir Henry Roscoe, in an article on “ The Outlook for British 
Trade,” contributed to the Monthly Review (February, 1902), states 
the same case in yet stronger language. He says : “ What are the 
changed conditions of affairs now as compared with those of the 
years that have gon$ ? The change may be described in a word. 
It is the difference between the rule of thumb and rule of science. 
It is the difference between ignorance and knowledge ; between 
groping in the dark and walking in the sunshine. The want of 
appreciation , amounting in many cases to absolute distrust , of the application 
of scientific method to industrial pursuits , the clinging to old habits of 
work rather than embracing new opportunities, is the creeping 
paralysis which threatens the industrial life of the nation ” (the italics are 
ours).* 

In these words of the famous savant lies hidden, if not the whole, 
at least the greater portion of the secret of the industrial decline of 
England. In their contempt for scientific thought, the British 

* In his recent presidential address to the British Association Sir 
Norman Lockyer puts the case in the same drastic form. “ The unfortunate 
thing was,” he says, “ that .... our statesmen and our universities were blind 
leaders of the blind, and our other (besides the material resources) asset, our 

mental resources.was culpably neglected. So little'did the bulk of our 

statesmen know of the part science was playing in the modern world and of 
the real basis of the nation’s activities, that they imagined political and fiscal 
problems to be the only matter of importance. Nor, indeed, are we very .much 
better off to-day. .... The whole course of the modern world is.attributed 
to the presence or absence of taxes on certain commodities in certain 

countries.We now know .... that if our Ministers had been more 

wise and our universities more numerous and efficient our mental resources 
would have been developed. ... . It is because this was not done, that we 
have fallen behind other nations in properly applying science to industry.” 
And further : " We are suffering because trade no longer follows the flag as 
in the old days, but because trade follows the brains, and our manufacturers 
are too apt to be careless in securing them.” 
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“captains of industry’’ did not perceive that modern production is 
based not on the rule of thumb, but on that of science—and 
naturally they fell behind. Their want of appreciation of scientific 
methods, of which the great chemist speaks, is something marvellous. 
u It seems very difficult,” says Professor Ayrton before the above- 
mentioned sub-committee of the T.E.B., “to make manufacturers 
here realise that a small percentage change in the composition of a 

product may entirely change its properties and value.He 

may supply you in the first instance with satisfactory goods, but if 
the order be repeated the goods are nearly certain to be of inferior 
quality, and this .... is very characteristic The English manu¬ 
facturer thinks that the ‘ near enough ’ will answer any purpose.” 
No wonder, he adds, that “ the article labelled 4 Made in Germany * 
is really sought after by the buyer.” Here, for instance, is a case 
mentioned in an editorial of a well-known engineering journal 
some time ago. An American firm, intending to erect factory 
buildings here, requested a prominent firm of contractors for con¬ 
structional ironwork to submit designs and tenders. On receipt, 
the weight of metal and the price both seemed excessive, and an 
examination showed that the working stresses on similar parts bore 
no relation to each other, the factor of safety varying from five to 
something like 20. Inquiries addressed to the tenderer elicited the 
fact that the whole had been designed by the eye alone, no calcula¬ 
tions having been made. That is the famous “ near enough ” 
principle in action! u English engineers,” says Professor Perry 
before the Institution of Electrical Engineers, “ do make a won¬ 
derfully intimate acquaintance with the machines and tools that 
they work with, but when it comes to the manufacture of new things 
they do it by fitting and trying, by quite unnecessary expenditure 
of money through trial and error. A machine is made and tried 
and then another better one, until a good result is arrived at. And 
this method did well enough in the past, and would do well in the 
future if only we had not to compete with foreigners who can really 
calculate.” 

Of course, the want of appreciation of the need of scientific 
exactitude is but one of the minor results of the contempt of science 
generally pervading the ranks of the British industrialists, though 
when we hear Mr. Conrad Beck, one of our most eminent opticians, 
declare that if he wants a mathematician to work out his lenses he 
has to go for him to Germany, we at once catch a glimpse of the 
reason why the optical industry, so very English 25 years ago, has 
left the country. Far more important is the fact that modern 
science has not only revolutionised the methods of production in 
many branches of production, but has actually created new indus¬ 
tries which supplanted the older ones, and consequently, by 
ignoring it the British industrialists have put themselves sadly out 
of court. As a case in point, the recent developments in the iron 
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and steel making industries may be mentioned. It is an open 
secret that England is. now hopelessly beaten in this particular line 
of production. And why ? Simply because science has improved 
on the old acid process of steel making, still clung to by the Eng¬ 
lish, and in the shape of the basic process, and, quite recently, the 
continuous open-hearth process, placed in the hands of the Germans 
and the Americans new and powerful engines of production. 
Already in 1896, the delegation organised by the British Iron Trade 
Association to visit Germany and Belgium came back full of 
admiration and envy for the sights they had seen. And last year 
at Diisseldorf the British Iron and Steel Institute had to confess by 
the mouth of its president that “ England has not kept pace with 
the industrial developments.” Nor has she known how to utilise the 
opportunities clustering round this main industry in the shape of 
its by-products. What is blast-furnace slag but a waste which 
British ironmasters even now pay to cart away ? The Germans 
have found a way to utilise it—namely, in the manufacture of 
“ Portland ” cement, and have now driven out the English from 
almost every important market. (See note 8.) The same with the 
blast-furnace gas. In England it is a waste which is permitted to 
disperse in the air. In Germany there is scarcely an ironworks 
where it is not used as a source of power to drive engines. No 
wonder the iron industry in Germany prospers, whilst in England 
it stagnates. 

The remarkable thing about this and many other cases is that 
the original inventors of the new processes have almost invariably 
been Britishers, whose work was ignored and unappreciated by 
their countrymen. To return to the iron and steel industry, the 
names of Thomas and Gi lchr ist, for instance, are for ever associated 
with the basic'pVocess, that of Frederick Ransome with the utilisa¬ 
tion of blast-furnace gas, that of Thwaite with cement-making out 
of slag, &c. The British “captains” of industry did not under¬ 
stand their work, and it was taken up and developed further by the 
foreigner. The same to a large extent in another important'in¬ 
dustry—the electrical. Since 1870 we scarcely meet with any 
British name in the domalrT of application of electrical theory to 
life, except those of Lord Kelvin, Mr. Swan, and the late Hughes. 
All the latest important discoveries, beginning with the electrical 
•candle and ending with wireless telegraphy, have been made by 
foreigners. Yet the home of electrical invention was England, 
the country of Faraday and Davy. Only the English, in an age of 
steam, did not appreciate the value of the electrical inventions, and 
they passed over to other countries where they were applied and 
further developed. (See Note 9). “Dr. John Hopkinson,” says 
Professor Cormack before the above Sub-committee, “ laid down the 
principles of scientific design (of dynamos). America and Germany 
had men ready to understand and apply them, with the 
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result that we are now practically copying their methods and 
their models. In electric traction we are also behind for similar 
reasons.” “ In electricity,” says another authority, Mr. Mertz,. 
“ although England was formerly ahead in respect to the machinery 
required for continuous current work, yet in alternating current 
work and for the three-phase and polyphase systems of working 
Germany, Switzerland, and America have now got hold of the 

trade.To day dynamos are imported from America and 

Zurich.” “ If you want,” corroborates Professor Ayrton, “ a piece 
of electrical machinery constructed according to a well-drawn 
specification, I would certainly say, do not send it to an English 
firm. For dynamos, manufacturers send to Germany, for magnet 
steel to Germany or France, for materials for resistance coils to 
Germany, and for the paper used for insulating underground cables, 
to America. Engineers regularly import manufactured articles 
from America, Germany, and France, not merely because of the 
lower price, but because they are distinctly better than anything 
that can be obtained in this country, irrespective of price.” On 
the question of cheapness, the same gentleman quotes a case when 
a student of his made an application for a supply of condensers, the 
manufacture of which originated in England. The result of the 
inquiry was to find that what an English firm could supply was 
twenty times more expensive than the work of an American firm! 
Quite recently, too, an English industrial undertaking, owning works 
abroad, invited tenders for electrical plant. Seventeen firms, of 
which 15 were British, competed. The tenders ranged from 
^62,000 down to ^26,800, and the tender of a firm in Berlin for the 
last-named figure was accepted. In addition to the 15 British 
firms which competed for the work, one firm declined to tender at 
all, saying: “ Re your inquiry, we regret we are unable to quote 
for this work; we are convinced that no English firm has any 
reasonable prospect of securing the order.” The case is 
analogous to the one which happened just previous, where 
the Manchester Corporation let a contract to the Allgemeine 
Elektricitats Gesellschaft of Berlin, which came to ^36,000 
less than the lowest English tender. Can anyone be sur¬ 
prised that there has up to very recently been practically 
no electrical industry in this country, and that the imports 
of electrical appliances and apparatus which, even in 1890, 
were still too insignificant to be separately scheduled, amounted in 
1900 to over ^"1,700,000? On the other hand, it is worth mention¬ 
ing that in 1901-2, one of the largest German electrical engineering 
firms had on their books orders amounting to ^10,000,000 And 
similarly almost everywhere—from forestry and sea fisheries* to- 

* See the report of the Select Committee on Sea Fisheries, 1900, and the 
anonymous article on the "Decay of our Sea Fisheries,” in Quarterly Review,. 
July,1901. 
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glass-making and production of sugar. On the other hand, science 
has created new industries abroad—from the acetylene industry and 
potato-alcohol in Germany (see Note 10, on forestry, glass, sugar, 
acetylene, and alcohol) to the marvellous electrical machinery of 
Switzerland and America. (See Note 11.) 

Perhaps, however, the classical instance of the loss of an impor¬ 
tant industry through contempt for science will remain the chemical 
industry—more especially that branch of it which deals with the 
manufacture of aniline dyes and. other valuable products from coal- 
tar. There was a time—not longer than 30-35 years ago—when 
England was pre eminent in the chemical industry. A new era 
had just been opened by the researches of the celebrated chemist 
Hofmann, then teaching in London, into the uses of coal-tar. His 
pupil, Mr. Perkin (now F.R.S.), discovered the first aniline dye, 
called after him Perkin’s Violet (or Mauve), and the prospects 
opened up seemed illimitable. “ Instead of disbursing her annual 
millions for these substances (natural dye-stuffs) ”—wrote Hofmann 
in 1862—“ England will, beyond question, at no distant day become 
herself the greatest colour-producing country in the world ; nay, by 
the very strangest of revolutions, she may ere long send her coal- 
derived blues to indigo-growing India, her distilled crimson 
to cochineal-producing Mexico, and her fossil substitutes 
for quercitron and safflower to China, Japan, and the 
other countries whence these articles are now derived.” 
The prophecy of Hofmann has “ beyond question ” been fulfilled to 
the letter ; but, alas ! by “ the strangest of revolutions,” for another 
country, namely, Germany. It is Germany which has developed 
the immense range of aniline dyes, and has established an industry 
now worth many millions, yielding 20 per cent, clear profit, export¬ 
ing over ^4,000,000 a year, and employing tens of thousands of 
workpeople and hundreds of trained chemists. Their alizarin 
colours have killed outright the madder-root industry in France, 
and their artificial indigo is now threatening with the same fate the 
indigo growth of India, worth over ^3,000,000 a year. On the 
other hand, it is England which has to iniport aniline dyes to the 
tune of three-quarters of a million per annum. Of the colouring 
matters used by the Bradford manufacturers, about 80 per cent, 
come from Germany; likewise the dyes used in the only special 
leather-tanning and dyeing school in England, the Herold’s Institute 
at Bermondsey. And all this—not mentioning the multifarious 
kindred industries which the coal-tar industry has created, such as 
the manufacture of sulphuric anhydride, of perfumes, sweetening 
materials, synthetic medicinal agents, of photographic developers 
and antitoxins. 

In what, then, did the above “ strangest of revolutions ” consist ? 
Simply in that Professor Hofmann, not finding any encouragement 
in England, went back to Germany, and together with him the band 
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of workers which clustered round him. “ The coal-tar trade,” states 
Professor Ramsay together with many, “ has left us with Hofmann. 
Had he stayed in this country this industry would have remained 
with him, and he would have stayed, had a suitable position been 
created for him.” Since then the industry stagnated, as there was 
no one to take his place. “ Through the short-sightedness, ignorance, 
and want of enterprise of those with whom rested the care of the colour 
industry of this country in its earlier days,” so speaks Mr. Green 
in a paper read before the British Association, 1901, “ the oppotunity 

has been allowed to pass for ever.The English manufacturer 

has considered that a knowledge of the benzol market was of a 
greater importance than a knowledge of the benzol theory, and 
after the early but brilliant days in the infancy of the industry, 
when, guided by such eminent workers as Hofmann, Perkin 
and Nicholson, commercial progress and scientific investigation 
went hand in hand, but little encouragement has been given 
here to chemical investigators and discoverers. The control of the 
industry soon passed into the hands of men who had no knowledge 
and absolutely no appreciation of the science upon which their 
business rested, and, concerned only with getting the ultimate 
amount of present profit, discouraged all scientific investigations as ' 
waste of time and money.” Concerning the latter point, it is but 
necessary to remark that while six of the largest firms in Germany 
employ staffs of highly-trained chemists for purposes of research 
numbering jointly about 500 men, the total number of men em¬ 
ployed in the whole of the corresponding trade in England is esti¬ 
mated at no more than 30 or 40. No wonder, that within the five 
years 1886-1900 the number of patents taken by the six German 
firms for new colouring matters and other coal-tar products 
amounted to 948, while six largest English firms took for similar 
discoveries but 86 patents. (See note 12.) 

Here, then, we have the main cause of the industrial decline of 
England. We reserve our comments to a later chapter and turn in 
the meanwhile to the consideration of some of the subsidiary 
causes. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER III. 


Note 8, Page 25. 

As cement-making forms the subject of one of the leaflets of the. 
Birmingham Tariff Committee, intended to illustrate the pernicious action 
of the foreign tariffs on British industries, a few words on it may not be 
out of place here. The export of cement from England has during the 
years 1890-1902, dropped from £1,282,000 to £521,000, and neither 
Germany nor Belgium appear on the list of countries who import it from 
England. On the other hand, the United States still purchase some of its, 
cement from this country, but in an ever diminishing quantity: in 1890 it 
was to the value of £484,861 and 1902 only £31,811. What is the cause 
of this decline ? The Birmingham Tariff Committee argue, it is the hostile- 
tariffs of foreign countries. We point out in the text a different cause— 
the utilisation of slag and, we may add here, the application of superior 
machinery. Precisely Germany and Belgium, where blast-furnace work is 
organised better than anywhere else on the Continent, have extensively gone 
in for the utilisation of the furnace by-product, and their example has,, 
during the last decade, been closely followed by the United States. As 
recently as 1891 the home-made cement, used in the United States, formed; 
a little over 13 per cent, of the total amount used; in 1899 it formed 
already 73.9 per cent. In the latter year there were in the United 
States 36 cement works with an output of over 5^ million barrels, value. 
8 million dollars, as against 31* works, producing 34 million barrels value 
6 million dollars in the previous year. Of course, this very circumstance may 
be used by the Birmingham gentlemen in their favour: Here, they may say, 
you have a clear case of how a tariff protects a home industry and ruins the 
foreigner. But as against that, it may well be asked why it is then that 
of the rest of the cement used by the United States in 1900-1 
only 11 per cent, should be English, and 34 per cent. Belgian, 
and 46 per cent. German? Why is that in the following year 
1901-2 Great Britain should have imported only 9,716 short tons against 
82,953 imported by Belgium and 113,528 imported by Germany ? Does 
not the United States tariff apply to all these three countries alike?- 
The answer has already been given above : our rivals produce it 
cheaper, because of the improved methods, or better, or both. In 
1899 the pri'ces of cement on the American market were: British 
over 44 cents, Belgian 33^ cents, and German 40 cents. In 1900 they 
stood as follows: British 43^ cents, Belgian 35 cents, and German 
40 cents per cwt. Thus British cement is dearer than either of its rivals. 
And lest the reader might think that with the foreigner cheapness is 
achieved at the expense of quality, we shall quote the opinions of two 
experts questioned on the subject by the British Commercial Agent in 
America. Here is what one of them says :—“The falling off in the sale 
of British Portland cement in this country, which took place some five to. 
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six years ago, was partly due to the fact that the German cements proved 
so much more satisfactory as to quality, and Belgian cements of fair 
quality selling so much more cheaper, while British makers were unwilling 
to make any improvement in the quality of their product.” And the 
other:—“ British cement was at one time almost the only Portland 
cement in our market. German cement rapidly replaced it, however, 
owing to the superior quality of the German product. No doubl, some 
brands of British cement are now much better than formerly, and pro¬ 
bably ( 1 ) equal to the best German. The Belgian cement gained a foot¬ 
hold in consequence of its low price.” 

So much for the Birmingham Tariff Committee. It would really be 
worth while to set up a special committee to deal with its innumerable 
lies and expose the real state of affairs. Just at the moment of writing 
another leaflet of that august body comes under our notice, in which great 
parade is being made of the fact that German pianos are beiDg “ dumped ” 
in this country and ruin the British pianoforte trade. The statistical 
figures do not quite bear out this fact; but apart from this, here is what 
a pianoforte manufacturer, who has been connected with his trade for 25 
years, Mr. Frank ChalleD, writes: “ 30 years ago the English piano trade 
was, in its freedom from serious foreign competition, in as good a position 
as a protected trade. That is a state of affairs that does not naturally 
tend to manufacturing enterprise. What happened ? Germany did not 
dump. What she did was to take to heart the scientific teachings of 
Helmholz in his great work on Sound, and of which part deals specific¬ 
ally with the piano, and to apply his discoveries to the piano trade. The 
result was an improvement in pianos; add to this the energy of a man 
seeking to conquer a market as opposed to one in sleepy possession, and 
the result was not marvellous.” Ob, the great wise men of Birmingham ! 


Note 9, Page 25. 

In his brilliant presidential address, mentioned already more than 
once, Professor John Perry, F.R.S., speaks thus of the neglect 
of electricity in England: “ In 1867 I was an apprentice, and when 
in the drawing office and pattern shop, I remember well how I 
was chaffed for studying such a non-paying, non-practical subject as 
electricity. When I published my first electrical paper in 1874 before 
the Royal Society, and even for some time afterwards, the real students of 
electricity in England could be counted on the fingers of one’s hands. Many 
of us remember the first gramme-magneto machine that came to this 
country—a scientific toy—in 1874. How many engineers dreamt that a 
great new branch of engineering had been started ? Even in 1878 
engineers were, as a rule, quite ignorant of electricity, and since then, 
every year—although newspaper writers have talked largely of the age of 
electricity—the men actually engaged in electrical industries have acted 

as it the greatest of changes were not perpetually going on.In 

1882-4 we used to pay to men £200 and £300 a year because they had a 
slight knowledge of electrical matters. In 1884-6 these very men were 
not worth 20s. a week; they were weeded out of the profession and their 
iplaces were taken by men of better knowledge. Two or three years after, 
these better men were again found to have been weeded out because men 
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of still better knowledge were available. And so it has gone on ever 
since. Men learn just enough to get posts; they settle down in these 
posts, and scorn theory. They actually forget what little theory they 
once did possess. They know a great deal about existing machines, but 
presently they discover that improvements have been going on, and that 
they no longer have a right to say that they belong to the engineering 
profession.” 


Note 10, Page 27. 

Forestry. —The value of the net imports of timber into the United 
Kingdom in 1901 was over“2?5 million pounds. Cannot this country grow 
its own timber ? The report of the Committee on British Forestry, issued 
last year, supplies the answer to this question. There are plenty of wood¬ 
lands in this country and an abundance of waste, heather, and rough 
pasture, or land out of cultivation, amounting in all to 21 million acres, 
on a large proportion of which afforestation could profitably be under¬ 
taken. Why, then, cannot England produce her own timber ? Because, 
to be brief, there is no such thing here as scientific forestry. “ It is 
hardly too much to say,” declares the report, “ that, until within the last 
ten years or so, owners of woodlands, with few exceptions, failed to 
realize that the shape, size, and quality of trees could be influenced by 
anything that they could do. They seemed to imagine that the character 
of the final product was largely a matter of accident, whereas it 
is mainly determined by management. They failed to recognise 
that cultural treatment which suits oak or ash is unsuited to 
pine or spruce; and so it has come to pass that British 
coniferous timber has been generally excluded by architects from building 
specifications. As another instance of this, we may refer to the statement 
supplied by the Post Office as to the unsuitability of home-grown pine for 
telegraph poles.” In other words, “ our neglect of sylvicultural principles 
is the sole reason why preference is so generally given in this country 
to foreign over home-grown timber.” 

If we look abroad—to the United States, Germany, France, Belgium, 
even India—we find a state of things totally different. In India, for 
instance, scientific forestry wasintroduced as far back as 1864, where 
thousands of square miles of woodlands have been placed under a special 
Forest Department. The result of the scientific management proved 
marvellous. In the first five years of the new management the forests 
yielded a net revenue of 1,372,733 rupees, in the quinquennium 1890-95 
7>37°>572 rupees. Similarly in the United States, where 41 million acres 
have been taken over by the State and since then managed on scientific 
principles. Most remarkable, however, is the forest economy in Germany, 
on which the British Consul at Stuttgart had the other day drawn up an 
exhaustive report. There forestry as a science and an art has been 
taught in special schools and at universities since 1816, with the results 
that now the German Empire possesses 35 million acres of forest lands, 
admirably managed and yielding 15 to 18 millions sterling a year revenue. 
In Saxony forest land yields no less than 383. per acre per annum ; whilst 
in Wiirtemberg, which possesses i£ millions of acres of forests, the pro¬ 
duce yielded in 1900 £1,700,000, or, deducting working expenses, 163. per 
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acre. What is as important is that since i860 the value per acre of forest 
produce is steadily increasing every year, and in the cases of Prussia, 
Saxony, and Wiirtemberg amounts to as much as 80 per cent. 

Glass. —The import of glass of all kinds stood in 1901 at over2^ million 
pounds as against a little over i£ million in 1887, whilst its export has 
remained stationary at the same figure of just over a million. The conditions 
of success of foreign glass trade over English are well explained by Mr. F. 
Carder, who had visited the glass districts of Austria and Germany, in 
the course of an address delivered at the Wordsley School of Science in 
December last. First, he said, their workmen have a better education 
than the British, and particularly their managers, who have either passed 
through a University or attended a course of instruction for two or three 
years-at one of the numerous trade schools. Then, the foreign manufac¬ 
turers avail themselves of every improvement which comes out, and do 
not hesitate to call in a specialist, such as a chemist or engineer, to 
render them assistance. He then instanced the generative gas furnace of 
F. Siemens which affords a temperature quite inaccessible in the old 
style of furnace still used in England. A very poor fuel also can be 
used, so that these furnaces make it possible to introduce the glass 
industry into districts where previously it has not been able to exist. 
Then the use of these furnaces enable work to be begun on Monday 
morning and to go on till Saturday, but in England it takes from 48 to 
64 hours to melt and fine the glass. As an instance of the methods the 
Germans use in their works, Mr. Carder mentioned a machine for moulding 
the tops of wine glasses, etc., which would do work at the rate of 3,000 an 
hour, and another machine for bottoming tumblers at the rate of 300 an 
hour. All these circumstances and many more of a similar character 
explain why glass making in England is in such a critical state. 

In one important branch of glass making, however, England has already 
fallen behind almost hopelessly—it isin the production of so-called scientific 
glass. Right up to the eighties English optical glass was the best in the 
world. That produced by Messrs. Chance Bros , of Birmingham, was. 
celebrated wherever glass was used. But in 1882, Professor Abbe, of 
Jena, established his now famous glass laboratory, and in collaboration 
with Dr. Schott began the series of experiments which in six years resulted 
in the discovery of 23 new elements for the composition of optical glass.. 
Since then Jena glass rules the world. The Zeiss works, which Professor 
Abbe has managed up till quite recently—in fact till a month or so ago— 
became one of the model works throughout modern industry, and in spite of 
an eight-hours’ day, high wages, and many democratic privileges granted 
to the employees, still continues to hold its own against its competitors,. 
The establishment of the National Physical Laboratory at Bushy House 
is certainly a move in the right direction, if the British are to recover 
their position in the scientific glass trade. In how far the venture will 
succeed cannot yet be foretold, seeing the scanty means that are placed 
at its disposal. 

Sugar. —The story of the growth of Continental sugar-production and 
decline of the same industry in the West Indies is not merely a story 
of export bounties, as is often too readily supposed, but also a story of 
application, on one hand, and of neglect, on the other, of science to the 
production of that particular article. The production of sugar from beet¬ 
root has been known in Germany since the middle of the eighteenth 
century, but the deliberate flooding of the Continent by the cheap 
British colonial sugar (here is dumping!) has prevented the rise of any- 
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thing in the shape of an industry till about the third decade of the 
nineteenth century. Then it was that by chemical and agricultural 
science Germany has gradually fought her way to the forefront of sugar- 
producing nations of the world. By the improvement in the quality of the 
beet and by the continual discoveries of more perfect methods of pro¬ 
duction she has succeeded in cheapening the article to such an extent as to 
finally oust British sugar from all the important markets of the world. 
This is most clearly seen from the following table showing the rate of 
production, and of the percentage of sugar yielded by ioo parts by 
weight of beet:— 


Quantity of beet 
Years. treated. 

Tons. 

1836-40 . 154,104 .. 

1841-45 . 203,024 .. 


Percentage of 


Yield of raw sugar 

sugar. yielded. 

Tons. 

8,822 . 5.72 

i 3 > lSl . 6.49 


1866-70 . 2,539,644 

1876-80 . 4,679,443 

1886-90 . 8,722,550 

1895 11,017,728 

1899 12,810,738 


210,915 8.30 

418,010 8.93 

1,110,703 12.73 

15336,833 12.13 

1,664,677 13.00 


There is a continual growth of the yield of sugar from a ton of beet— 
a proof of progress of scientific methods. The writer of this has it from 
one who has lived a number of years among the sugar producers in 
Germany that production, properly speaking, is only proceeding during 
three months of the year, the remaining nine months being spent 
in reconstruction of the laboratories and works in accordance with the 
latest improvements. And this—year in, year out. 

Contrast the state of things in the British West Indies, as revealed by 
the report of the Royal Commission of 1897. Cane-farming is in a bad 
state even in the best places, like British Guiana and Jamaica. In 
the former, for instance, 30 tons per acre is about the average crop. 
This yields about 25 tons of juice, of which 15 to 18 per cent, is crystallisable 
sugar. Nevertheless, the best factories obtain only 6 to 7 per cent. Like¬ 
wise in Jamaica, where only 50 per cent of the available sugar juice is 
obtained from the cane. The reason is that alike in the selection of 
lands, in the methods of manuring, in the selection of cane for particular 
soils, and in the means of protection against fungus diseases and 
destructive insects, the cane-sugar planter has largely remained where he 
was in the old slavery days. Still worse in the manufacturing methods. 
The sugar industry, after all, is as much a manufacturing as an 
agricultural industry, and in this respect the West Indies cannot even 
compare with the Continent. In Antigua, Leeward Islands, says the Royal 
Commission, “ the methods and appliances in use for muscovado sugar have 
undergone little change during the last 200 years,” though “ by the introduc¬ 
tion of good machinery and proper manufacturing processes sugar could 
probably be produced at cheaper rates than in any other part of the world.” 
In the opinion of competent authorities this island los& annually in sugar 
wasted by antiquated processes of manufacture an amount equal to half 
of its total export. In St. Kitts-Nevis it is about the same. Of the 136 
estates there, only one produces vacuum-pan sugar, the remainder con- 
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fining themselves to muscovado, the lowest marketable product. 
A typical estate gets only 68 per cent, of juice from canes, though 80 or 
90 is a good average. The sugar derived from this yield by the old pro¬ 
cesses is only 6.32 per cent., whereas by improved methods, in use else¬ 
where, 7.25 is obtained. At Montserrat it is still worse, about one half of 
the mills still use wind and water power for crushing canes, not steam, 
and the loss is estimated at 30 to 50 per cent. Likewise in Dominica, in 
St. Vincent, Grenada, Tobago, &c. The four larger islands are certainly 
better; some individual estates are even excellent; but those are 
exceptions which cannot save the situation. Is it a wonder that 
the West Indies cannot compete with Germany ? The joint authors 
of the article on “Sugar” in the Imperialistic and Protectionist 
“Supplement to the British Encyclopaedia” themselves admit: 
“ Before beetroot had been brought to its present state of perfection, 
and while the factories for its manipulation were worked with hydraulic 
presses for squeezing the juice out of the pulp produced in the raperies, 
the cane sugar planter in the West Indies could easily hold his own, not¬ 
withstanding the artificial competition created and maintained by sugar 
bounties. But now that so great a degree of perfection in the cultivation 
of the roots, and their subsequent manipulation has been reached, and 
has been supplemented with Government subsidies, a most serious crisis 
has come about.” Precisely. Only the hint about the Govern¬ 

ment subsidies seems to be a little out of place, seeing that the existence 
of sugar bounties before did not prevent the West Indian planter from 
holding his own. The main factor of success of the bounty-fed sugar 
seems then to lie not in the bounties, but in the scientific methods of 

E roduction, and though subsidies might have assisted the German sugar 
arons in piling up their enormous fortunes, yet their success in competi¬ 
tion would have been assured without them. It is safe to predict that 
unless the production of cane sugar in the West Indies is very much 
improved, the Brussels Conference will not help the planters in the least. 
It is, perhaps, worth while remarking that in 1890 the position of the 
sugar industry in Germany was as follows:— 


Amount of capital invested in sugar works (not in¬ 
cluding refineries) ... . 

Amount of capital invested in land for cultivation of 

beetroot . 

Beet harvest . 

Yield of raw sugar. 

Export of raw sugar . 

„ refined sugar . 

Number of workmen, &c. 

Wages paid to same . 


£20,000,000 

£100,000,000 
7,896,183 tons 

944.505 M 
£5,000,000 
£3,150,000 
94,420 
£1,670,572 


It is well known that, besides Germany, Austria, Hungary, Russia,, 
and Italy aife also great beet sugar producing countries. Of recent years 
the United States of America have also entered beet sugar growing on a 
large scale. 

Acetylene.—A good account of the rise and progress of this industry 
in Germany has been furnished by the British Consul at Stuttgart, Dr. 
Frederick Rose (No. 540, Miscellaneous Series). Acetylene gas has been 
known since the beginning of the thirties of last century, but only in 1836 
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Professor Wohler of Gottingen made the discovery that it can be obtained 
by the simple action of water from calcium carbide. However, calcium 
carbide had for along time been commercially unavailable till in 1892 
Wilson in America and Moissan in France, simultaneously showed how, 
if lime and carbon be fused together in the great heat of the electric furnace, 
the lime is reduced to calcium, which unites with the carbon in forming cal¬ 
cium carbide. At once the possibilities of acetylene gas lighting were recog¬ 
nised, and by none more quickly and fully than by the Germans. 617 patents 
were applied for in 1897 aQ d 937 in 1898. In spite of the many drawbacks 
which stand in the way of using the acetylene gas, owing to its highly 
explosive nature—it necessitates special generators and safety burners 
which are far yet from being perfect,—the industry in Germany can 
boast already (by the middle of 1900) of about 10,000 horse-power 
and a capital of £350,000, while as much again is invested in foreign 
countries where the abundance of water-power facilitates the production 
of calcium carbide. However, of late the discovery of the uses of the 
blast-furnace gas as a driving power has put a stop to this emigration of 
German capital in quest of water-power, and the industry becomes more 
and more exclusively German. So, too, has become already the manu¬ 
facture of acetylene appliances, such as generators, burners, piping, 
purifiers, &c. The future of this industry is simply brilliant, for acetylene 
as a cheap source of light, a light that is 15 times as powerful as that of 
coal gas, will undoubtedly drive out not only petroleum, but also coal gas. 
Already in 1900 over 420,000 jets were in use in Germany, and 36 small 
towns were lighted exclusively by it. The German State authorities are 
introducing it everywhere—on the railway stations, in the trains, in the 
post offices, &c. Mines, too, are being lighted already by acetylene, and 
workmen carry with them small lamps that will burn from eight to 16 
hours. For photographic purposes, and the lighting of picture galleries 
it has proved excellent, and so, too, in dyeing and printing factories. It 
is the best light for search light, and is most suitable for lighthouses and 
signalling. It is used for soldering and culinary purposes with most 
excellent results, and it effectively destroys the parasites which infest 
vineyards. In a word, its uses are most manifold, and thus Germany, by 
the application of their science to industry, are laying the foundations of 
a new and abundant source of national wealth. 

Alcohol. —In 1900 the production of alcohol in Germany amounted to 
3,668 units (of 1,000 hectolitres of pure alcohol each), of which 2,948, or about 
83 per cent., were obtained from potatoes. The alcohol is extremely cheap, 
and an exhibition held in Berlin at the beginning of this year illustrated 
the manifold technical and industrial purposes for which it is, or can be, 
used. There can be no doubt that the free and unfettered use of this 
alcohol has been a great stimulus to the chemical and other industrial arts, 
just as here, in England, its high price and duty have been an obstacle to 
technical development. It is, however, to be noted that the production 
of alcohol is not the only industrial purpose to which potato is put in 
Germany. Starch, starch syrup, starch sugar, potato flour, and dextrin 
are other important technical products of the potato which are largely 
and profitably exported. In 1901 the exports, for instance, of potato 
flour and starch reached 45,970 tons, and those of dextrin 23,827 tons. 
The largest purchaser of German potato starch is England, which, in 
1901, imported 23,827 tons. Naturally, the cultivation of the potato is a 
large and flourishing agricultural industry in Germany. In 1901, out of 
the whole area of arable land in the German Empire, 12^ per cent, were 
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under the potato. For every 10,000 inhabitants 160 acres were planted 
with potatoes, against 98 in France, 31 in the United Kingdom, and 34 8 
in the United States. In 1901 the total production in Germany was over 
48^ million metric tons (of 2,204 lb.). The remarkable thing about this is 
that elaborate experiments in scientific fertilising and cultivation have 
increased the production per acre by about 38 per cent, during the last 
ten years ! Science, science everywhere. 


Note ii, Page 27. 

“ What a revelation,” says Professor Perry in the course of the 
address mentioned in a previous note, “ what a revelation it was to 
almost all of us, that visit of a year ago to Switzerland! We saw 
enormous schemes of lighting, and traction and power. We saw electric 
trains driven by distant waterfalls and sandwiched in among other trains 
keeping proper time on working railways. We had known that there 
were great schemes carried out in Germany and America and other 
countries, and yet all the machines were quite unfamiliar to us. We were 
very much like what the engineers of 1870 would have been if suddenly 
brought into a generating station. Is it not a fact that some of us, said 
to be eminent and thought to be practical, asked questions and made 
remarks which showed that we did not know the most elementary 
principles of three-phase working ? ” 


Note 12, Page 28. 

The growth of the German chemical industry is a veritable romance 
of science. The cradle and favourite home of alchemy, Germany was 
for a long time unable to evolve out of a superstition of the Middle Ages 
a modern science and modern industry, owing to the keen competition of 
the British. The latter, not yet squeamish about “ dumping,” and having 
at its disposal cheap raw materials, coal and cheap means of transport, 
swamped the German markets with their acid, soda, and other chemical 
products and frustrated every attempt to create a rival industry. The 
advent of Liebig put an end to this bondage. Laboratories sprung up 
all over Germany, the researches of Wohler, Runge, Hofmann and 
Kerul6 laid within a short period of 30 years the foundations of a new, 
great, modern, scientific industry in Germany. Insignificant half a 
century ago, the German chemical industry is now the most important of 
its kind in the whole world, representing an annual value of nearly 50 
million pounds. It is still extending prodigiously, conquering ever new 
regions, and represents the most glaring and purest instance of the intimate 
connection that exists between science and industry. On the other 
hand, what has become of the British chemical industry, at one time by 
far the most superior in the world? It has shrunk enormously, and is 
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now confined almost wholly to the cruder and heavier products. It is 
still great in alkali, but not so great as Germany, and then, its best 
patents are foreign and worked by foreigners. 

What is the reason ? To speak with Professor Dewar (before the 
British Association of 1902), “ it is the want of education. We had the 
material in abundance when other nations had comparatively little. We 
had the capital, and we had the brains, for we originated the whole 
thing. But we did not posses the diffused education, without which the 
ideas of men of genius cannot fructify beyond the limited scope of an 

individual.There are plenty of chemists turned out, even by our 

universities, who would be of no use to Bayer and Co. (a famous German 
chemical firm). They are chock full of formulas, they can recite theories, 
and they know text-books by heart; but put them to solve a new problem 
freshly arisen in the laboratory, and you will find that their learning is 
all dead. It has not become a vital part of their mental equipment, and 
they are floored by the first emergence of the unexpected. Indeed,” he 
continues, “ to my mind, the really appalling thing is, not that the 
Germans have seized this or the other industry, or even that they may 
have seized upon a dozen industries. It is that the German population 
has reached a point of general training and specialised equipment which 
it will take us two generations of hard and intelligently-directed educa¬ 
tional work to attain.” 

To w'hat an extent the German chemical industry is based upon the 
work of scientists is best shown by the fact that the number of trained 
chemists employed in German works was estimated in 1901 at 4,500, 
while the number of works chemists in England was at that time scarcely 
more than 1,500. As to their mental equipment, it is but necessary to 
mention that of 633 chemists in German works questioned by the British 
Consul at Stuttgart, 69 per cent, turned out to be in possession of the 
degree Ph.D., about 10 per cent, held the diploma of a technical 
high school, and about 5 per cent, held both qualifications. 
On the other hand, of 500 chemists in British works, of 
whom information was obtained by Professor Henderson, of 
Glasgow, only 21 per cent, were graduates and 10 per cent, 
held the diploma of a college. Thus, as against 87 highly trained 
chemists in Germany, England could show only 31 per cent. 1 It were 
thus no empty words which the German “ Society for the Promotion of 
German Chemical Industries ” addressed in 1895 to the Prussian Govern¬ 
ment : “ Thanks to the genius and initiative of our great chemists, 
Liebig, Wohler, Bunsen, Hofmann and others, the great influence of 
theoretical science upon chemical industrial processes was recognised at an 
early date, and has, consequently, enabled Germany, with the assist¬ 
ance of her scientifically trained chemists, to beat all other nations.” 

In no other branch, however, of the chemical industry has, as is pointed 
out in the text, this beating been sounder and more successful 
than in the domain of application of organic chemistry—-namely, 
in the coal-tar industry. It is true that the initial steps were 
made by the Germans themselves,—it was Runge who in 1835 
discovered aniline, and it was Hofmann who discovered benzol 
in coal tar; but on one hand, England had all the principal raw 
material of the industry (tar, oils, naphthalene, anthracene, soda, ammonia, 
&c.), and on the other, it was in England and by English chemists that 
the practical applications of the new discoveries were first made. Work¬ 
ing under Hofmann, who in 1845 had been appointed director of the 
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Royal College of Chemistry at South Kensiogton, Dr. Perkin discovered 
the first aniline dye—mauvei'ne (1856), and though further discoveries in 
the same field were also made abroad, nevertheless, the bulk of the work 
was for some time performed in England. The departure of Hofmann 
in 1864 to Berlin put a sudden stop to all this. There was no one in 
England sufficiently interested in the new chemistry to take up his work, 
and the latter went over to Germany. The year 1868 marked a new 
epoch in the synthetical colour industry. Up till then the artificial colours 
were largely used alongside of the natural dyes, but in that year Groebe 
and Liebermann discovered the alizarine, the active principle of the 
madder-root, by obtaining it from anthracene contained in the coal tar. 
This brought about a total revolution in one of the leading industries 
of the world. The madder-root has been known for its valuable 
dyeing properties from time immemorial. Originally it grew in India, 
Persia, and the Levant, and was largely used by the Romans in dyeing 
wool and leather. Through the Moors it penetrated into Spain, and then 
into the Netherlands, and Alsace and Avignon acquired a world-wide 
fame for their madder. During the nineteenth century the cultivation 
of madder became the staple trade of many countries, such as France, 
Holland, Italy, and Norway. It was the most important of the 
natural dye-stuffs used by the calico printer and the Turkey-red dyer, 
and the annual import of it into this country was valued at the end of 
the sixties at £1,250,000. In France, where it was fostered by Napoleon I., 
who for this purpose introduced red as the colour of the trousers in*the 
French army, the cultivation of the madder-root was so extensive as to 
yield an annual value of £1,700,000. The discovery of Groebe and Lieber¬ 
mann changed all that. The artificial alizarine proved cheaper and better, 
and the cultivation of the madder-root, which had continued for thou¬ 
sands of years, came to an end within a period practically of ten years. 
In 1870 the production of madder-root in France amounted to 25,000 tons, 
in 1873 to 23,000 tons, in 1875 to 14,000, and in 1878 to 500 tons 1 Such 
was the victory won by science. The red colour is still used for the 
uniforms of the French infantry, but it is now almost exclusively manu¬ 
factured in Germany. 

Since that day the progress of the German colour industry has been 
one continuous triumphal march. Thousands of new colours have been 
invented, millions sunk into new works, and by 1898 the total value 
created by the German dye industry was estimated at £6,000,000, in spite 
of the enormous decline of prices during the preceding 20 years. There 
were at that time about 14 dye-works, employing 20,000 workmen and 
over 500 academically-trained chemists, as against £500,000 invested in 
the coal tar colour trade in England and the employment of not more than 
30 or 40 chemists and about 1,000 workmen. The exports from Germany 
have grown from 10,725 metric tons in 1892 to 25,030 in 1901, of which 
England took 2,082 and 5,800 metric tons respectively. Recently new 
ground has been broken by the German chemical industry in the shape of 
production of artificial indigo. This is the result of the work of many 
years by a number of prominent German chemists—Bayer, Meyer, 
Heumann, and others. The celebrated Badische Company, which holds 
Heumann’s patent, has sunk a million pounds in the new venture, and is 
now producing artificial indigo in [great masses. Likewise the Hochst 
Colour Works. It is claimed for the synthetical indigo that it is in every 
respect better—more uniform and brighter—than the natural indigo, and 
immensely cheaper. The battle of the indigoes is not yet decided, but 
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there can be no doubt as to the ultimate result. In 1899 the export of 
indigo from India amounted to 51,92,672 rupees; in 1900 it was but 
27^85,627 rupees. In 1886 Germany imported 1,036 tons of indigo, in 
1891 710 tons, in 1898 118 tons, and in 1899 the import prac¬ 
tically stopped, and instead 256 tons were exported. During 
the period 1898 to 1900 the area under cultivation decreased 
by 33,000 acres, and in 1902 it stood 48 per cent, below the 
average of the past five years. Altogether, within the last two years, 
1900-02, the exports from India decreased by further 36 per cent, in 
quantity and 43 per cent, in value. There can be not the slightest doubt 
that the indigo will go the way of the madder-root. And what are the 
chemical manufacturers in this country saying to all this ? They cry 
out for Protection I Conveniently forgetting how it all came about, they 
now complain (see the presidential address to the Society of Chemical 
Industry, delivered in July last by Mr. Ivan Levinstein), that “ very 
shortly we should only be in a position to export to tariff-ridden countries 
raw materials or goods in a partly finished condition, while the task of 
converting those goods into finished products—the really profitable part 
of manufacturing and that part which calls for the highest skill and 
technical knowledge—would be left to our foreign competitors.” The 
impudence ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Antiquated Organisation of Production. 

Modern methods of production and of workshop-organisation are 
so largely built on science, that a thorough application of them is 
utterly incompatible with the state of mind depicted in the preced¬ 
ing article as prevalent among the rank and file of British indus¬ 
trialists. The connection between the two is most clearly seen 
in the fact already mentioned in connection with the chemical 
industry. While in Germany there is scarcely any chemical works 
which does not realise the dependence of* technical progress on 
scientific research and does not employ permanent and numerous 
staffs of trained chemists whose sole duty is to find out new chemical 
bodies and new improved methods of production, throughout the 
same industry in England you will scarcely find 30 or 40 men 
employed for the same purpose. Even—so Dr. Perkin states before 
the already mentioned Sub-committee of the T.E.B.—even if a manu¬ 
facturer does sometimes engage a chemist, he will, after absorbing 
all his ideas, often dismiss him rather than offer facilities for carry¬ 
ing on original research. The English system,” he adds, “ is 
that of getting recipes.” No wonder that, as we have seen, it works 
so badly. “ When a special manufacture,” says Professor Ramsay, 
“ ceases to be progressive, it dies.*’ 

To illustrate this point, «ve will quote from a recent letter 
by the latter gentleman to the Times , in which he tells of a 
conversation he had with the manager of a large chemical works 
in Germany. “ This company,” he says, “ employs no fewer than 70 
chemists, it is one which manufactures no product of which it sells 
less than 100 tons a year. My informant laid stress on this, 
remarking that if * fine chemicals * had been made, as in colour 
works, the number of chemists would have been a much larger one. 
Of the 70 chemists 20 are employed in analysing the raw 
materials and intermediate and finished products; 25 are engaged 
in superintending the processes of manufacture ; and the remaining 
25 are exclusively employed in scientific work, i.e ., in endeavouring 
to improve the present processes of manufacture, and in trying new 
suggestions, either their own, or those brought to the notice of the 

firm by patentees.To my question, * Does it pay ? ’ the answer 

was: ‘ Unless we are in the foremost rank we could not keep our place/ 
Our English manufacturers, I fear,” continues Prof. Ramsay, “with 
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few exceptions, do not realise this. They manufacture, let us suppose,, 
some materials on which they make a good profit. Instead of 
endeavouring to improve their methods and to introduce new pro¬ 
ducts whilst they are prosperous, they are, as a rule, content to get 
along with as little skilled assistance as possible. When it is 
found out that they are making money, rival works start, and 
prices go down; but the time has then passed, for with falling 
profits the manufacturer is loth to increase expenses, and the 
scientific staff he thinks can most easily be spared. And so our 
businesses droop and decay. ,, 

In almost identical language with Dr. Perkin, Dr. Gordon 
Parker, the Principal of Herold’s Institute, depicts the state of 
affairs in the leather-tanning industry. “ With a few exceptions,’* 
he says, “ the masters do not know the technology of their trade. 
. . . . They work by recipes, and their processes are very largely 
controlled by foremen who resent any inquiry into the methods 

they employ.There are but very few tanners who employ 

chemists of their own. I know of five firms who do, all in the 
provinces ; but the majority rely on consultants.” Similarly in- 
other trades. “ In the manufacture of ceramics,” says Dr. 
Thorpe, before the Sub-committee of the T.E.B., “ foreigners are 
... in advance. The pottery manufacture depends upon chemistry, 
and while the ordinary pottery manufacturer here is characterised 
by considerable ignorance of his subject, and does not appreciate 
the importance of employing chemists, in America there is a very 
different attitude. The manufacturers themselves are nearly all 
chemists, and although they have not such good raw materials, they 
are rapidly overtaking us in developing the manufacture of 
ceramics. Manufacturers abroad, although depending upon us in 
many cases for the supply of their raw materials, are also making 
excellent progress.” 

In an interesting article on “ The Cider Industry in France and 
England,” in the Nineteenth Century for August, 1901, Mr Radcliffe 
Cooke compares the position of this industry in both countries, and 
also finds that England is behind. There was a time when in 
England cider-making w'as universal, now only 100 million gallons 
are produced annually of a value of 2 to 3 million pounds. On the con¬ 
trary, in France as recently as 1888, the production of cider amounted 
to less than 300 million gallons, now it amounts to 650 millions, 
value 18 million pounds a year. How has this progress been achieved ? 
Simply by the application of science. In England both the fruit is 
better and the climate is more favourable to cider-making than in 
France. But in France they took to laboratory research into the 
processes of fermentation, established everywhere pomological 
stations, experimented in fruit culture, improved the methods of 
production ; whilst in this country they have done nothing of the 
kind. Germany, too, is now starting cider-making on French lines, 
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and the United States quite recently thought of it also. Professor 
Alwood, of the Virginia Agricultural Station, has been sent over to 
Europe to study the industry, and went straight to France and 
Germany. He was afterwards in England, but there, he states in 
so many words, he has not learnt anything. Mr. Radcliffe Cooke 
predicts that France may yet develop her cider industry to such an 
extent that she may begin exporting to this country. We, on our 
part, venture to predict that in that case the Devonshire and 
Hereford cider-makers will raise a tremendous cry against French 
dumping, and proclaim themselves Protectionists ! 

It is to be feared that in time to come the brewers, too, in this 
country may turn rabid Protectionists and demand a tariff against 
the nasty foreign stuff sold as lager beer. The value of the imports 
of the latter has increased from ^72,150 in 1887, to ^163,843 in 
1901. This, no doubt, is partly due to the spread of a taste for 
finer and lighter beers. But there is also another agency at work. 
The Germans can brew and the English, generally speaking, cannot, 
or care not. This may sound paradoxical, yet it is a fact. Alike 
in the application of Pasteur’s and Hansen’s discoveries in the 
domain of fermentation and the use of automatic and other 
improved machinery and methods of brewing, the Germans stand 
head and shoulders above the English. The Germans, too, grow 
better hops, better barley, make better yeast, and use less substitutes 
(if any) for hops and malt than the English. Of arsenic in beer the 
Germans have not the faintest idea. 

Generally speaking, we may say that there is no such thing among 
the British as the scientific organisation of the methods of production. 
“A student of mine,” relates Professor Ayrton before the Sub-com¬ 
mittee, u writes to me from abroad : ‘ Every article manufactured 
by the company (it is an electrical works) is thoroughly tested 
before being sent out. There are about 150 men in the testing 
department working day and night, the work going on continually, 
and goods showing the slightest defect found by the testers are 
sent back to the shop.’ ” The same practice prevails at American 
ironfoundries and ironworks. “ Most of the foundries visited,” 
states Mr. Maddison in his capacity as one of the members of the 
Mosely Commission, “ have a chemical department for analysing 
purposes, which might be profitably adopted in Great Britain.” 
The last words suggest that the British foundries do not employ 
testing and analysing departments ; and this is borne out by Mr. 
Cox in the same report of the Mosely Commission. Having stated 
that there are no sheet mills in this country turning out such work 
as those at Vandergrift, he continues : “ Their great advantage lies 

in the material.They make their own steel—soft and 

uniform; every bar is inspected before going into the mills and 
nothing but perfect bars are used ; no sign of a crack or flaw, and 
exact to width or thinness. Wt have the exact reverse to all 
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this. Uniformity is unknown except by accident, and as to inspec¬ 
tion of bars for flaws and cracks, such a thing would be considered 
monstrous. Rusty bars are as common here as they are unknown 
at Vandergrift, while the bars will often vary several pounds in 
weight for the same orders.” The effect of this on production can 
be easily understood. In a lecture delivered at the beginning of 
1902 before the institution of Mechanical Engineers on “ Modern 
Machine Methods,” Mr. Orcutt, after pointing out the necessity of 
testing and analysing material in laboratories, and the stupidity of 
the English practice of relying upon “brands” and the recommenda¬ 
tions of the maker, quotes a case, which came under his personal 
notice not long before, where the product of a milling machine 
was increased 30 per cent, simply by improvement in the quality 
of material. And the British cannot understand why the Americans 
and the Germans are taking away their iron and steel trades ! 

If from this we turn to the methods and means of production 
proper, we are met at the very threshold with highly characteristic 
facts. “ I know of actual cases,” Professor Meldola declares before 
the Sub-committee of the T.E.B., “ where manufacturers have 
refused to patent the discoveries made by chemists in their employ .” 
Dr. Thorpe, Principal of the Government laboratories, quotes 
another case—namely, how the “ammonia-soda” process of pro¬ 
duction of alkali was discovered by two English chemists, and was 
almost hawked about in England, with so little result that but for a 
Belgian firm which bought and started working the patent, little 
would have been heard of it. A similar quite recent case is that of 
a razor-grinding machine, capable of grinding 50 to 100 razors a 
day, which was invented by an Englishman and refused by Sheffield. 
For five years it had been used by Germany, and for four in the 
United States, before some of the Sheffield manufacturers took it 
up. During all that time razors continued to be ground by hand 
at Sheffield, whilst they were imported from America and Germany 
hollow-ground by an English machine. The Hamburg razors 
have succeeded in acquiring such a reputation that it will be now 
hard for Sheffield to oust them from the English market. 

Such instances may be multiplied ad lib. y and they all lead to 
the same phenomena. Wherever we turn we are almost invariably 
met with complaints of the obsolete machinery and obsolete 
methods still used in English factories and mills. “ Is it possible,” 
asks Mr. Cox, “for the British producers to compete in the 
American market ? I confess I think not, so long as the present 
tariff exists. What I desire to urge is the necessity of up-to-date 
plants and methods so that we may doubly secure our present 
markets and successfully compete in neutral ones. The tin-plate 
trade, like the sheet trade, is overweighted with obsolete machinery 
and its incubus of poverty ; better far that total destruction should 
overtake a large portion of it.” “ There is no doubt,” says the 
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same author in another connection, “ that the leading American 

manufacturers are far ahead of our own best mills.I have 

seen nothing like it in this country—either in the matter of output 
or labour-saving appliances.” “ In the rolling mills at South 
Chicago, Homestead,Youngstown, &c.,” corroborates another Com¬ 
missioner, Mr. Walls, “ the machinery is ahead of anything I have 
seen in similar works in this country.”. “ The American Locomotive 
Company’s works at Schenectady,” he says further, “ have a mass of 
powerful as well as ingenious machines, each having its own special 
duty. They seemed to cut up iron, steel, and brass as wood is cut 
by a cabinet-maker. We were informed that they could turn out 
six large locomotives a day or 35 a week.” Contrast the state of 
things here. “ During the last eight years,” says Mr. George 
Sheffield, A.M.Inst.C.E., in a paper read at Newcastle some two 
years ago, “I have visited many works .... and have been 
surprised at the number of cases of firms advertising their ability to 
undertake important work which, by their tools and equipment, they 
are quite unfit to economically carry out. My attention has been 
drawn to machinery old as the works wherein it stands, and I am 
assured with pride by the owners that certain machines varying 
from 30 to 40 years of age have paid themselves over and over 
again and are still doing good work! ” The same fact is well 
brought out in the Memorandum by the Secretary of the T.E.B., 
appended to the report of the Sub-committee before mentioned. 
“ It is customary,” it says, “ in American engineering works to 
renew the greater part of the machinery every seven years, or 
thereabouts, while in this country it is common to see machine tools 
still in use which have done duty for the last 50 years.” Mr. 
Garret, an American engineer, speaking before the Iron and Steel 
Institute on “ American and British Rolling Mill Practice ” (May, 
1901), made a still bolder statement. “ I may be wrong,” he said, 
“ but I will venture to make the assertion that during the 
past ten years all the British iron and steel manufacturers 
together did not spend as much money on improvements as 
the Carnegie Steel Company did in two years.” Of course, the 
usual contention is that an American manufacturer, not being fettered 
by his past, is in a better position to spend money on advanced 
plant than a British manufacturer who has long been in the trade. 
But surely what it pays a new company, having no established busi¬ 
ness, to do, ought still better to pay an old-established company with 
great connections and with plant which “had paid itself over and 
over again.” Besides, with Americans there is no hesitation to 
abandon even existing plant as soon as something better is found. 
During the discussion on Mr. Garret’s paper, for instance, one 
English speaker mentioned a case in which $600,000 had been 
spent for the production of tin-plate bars, and the plant had been 
“scrapped” simply because it had been superseded. The same 
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speaker had just before that time visited works where plant upon 
American lines was being laid down, although obsolete in America, 
being five to seven years old! Thus, the usual plea in such cases 
of the British falls to the ground, and the position is such as 
described quite recently by Mr. Selby-Bigge, before the Iron and 
Steel Institute: “ In many parts are to be found the same old low- 
pressure boilers which have done service for the past 30 years, with 
working pressures as low as 15 lb. per square inch. In other works 
are still to be found the same old beam engines constructed in the 
days of Watt and Stephenson. Works are still to be found in 
which over 100 small high-pressure and non-condensing engines 
are distributed, with their mileage of pipes, throughout the works— 
little or no attempt having been made to improve this state of 
affairs.” 

What is true of the methods and means of production is also 
true of the general management and arrangements of the works. 
Mr. Holmshaw, of the Mosely Commission, having minutely des¬ 
cribed the arrangements of the cutlery establishments in America, 
roundly declares : “ Factory management is far better in America 
than in Sheffield.” “ It is almost impossible,” says, too, Mr. Cox, 
“ to over-state the arrangements in those mills (Edgar Thompson 
Works at Braddock), the perfect dispatch with which everything 
is done, and the incredibly small amount of manual labour required 
in comparison with our own mills. Everything is straight and 
continuous. Not only are the mills well fed, but such is the space 
and equipment that there is no hitch or block through to the finish.” 
“ One of the essentials to American mill success,” says he, in another 
place, “ lies in the excellent and perfect arrangements and 
facilities for feeding the mills.” One needs also to read only the 
report of Mr. Walls on the general arrangements round the blast 
furnaces in American works to understand how greatly the work is 
facilitated by ample space, by good ventilation, &c. The same 
prevails in Germany and Belgium, as testified by the delegation 
of the British Iron Trade Association which visited those countries 
in 1896. “ There is no room for doubt,” they say in their report, 

“that the Belgian and German iron and steel works are well to 

the front.At the blast furnaces the complete absence of 

moulding pigs in front and the system employed in carrying away 
the slag with water, considerably reduce the labour required.” 
(See Note 13.) Mr. Fred. Carder, who last year visited the glass 
districts of Germany and Austria at the instance of the Stafford¬ 
shire County Council, testifies the same as regards his trade, 
“ The atmosphere of German glass houses,” he says, “ is quite 
bearable, and contrasted with English ones, where vile smoke, an 
unbearable atmosphere, and the still worse effects of sulphur are 
always in evidence. One cannot wonder that the German glass- 
maker can work ten hours, whereas the English one says it is 
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quite enough to work six hours.” What effect this has on pro¬ 
duction needs no explanation.. The output is greater, quicker, and 
in every respect better. 

Perhaps no better instance can be found to illustrate how the 
lack of the three desiderata of factory organisation—of a scientific 
staff of experts, of up-to-date machinery, and of efficient workshop 
arrangements—combine to produce disastrous results than in the 
case of bridge construction. Formerly the British were pre¬ 
eminent in this line of engineering, but of late years instances 
multiply to an alarming extent of orders being placed with 
American firms. Such was the case, some years ago, of a number 
of bridges in Egypt; such was the case of the famous Atbara bridge ; 
such, almost recently, the case of the Manawatu Railway viaduct in 
New Zealand. What is the cause of this decline of British bridge¬ 
building ? None other but the three “ lacks” above sketched out. 
When the Egyptian Government asked the British firms to tender 
for certain bridge work, providing their own designs, this was met 
by a general protest, the firms in question declaring that as “ mere ” 
bridge-builders they are unable to compete with foreign firms 
which had their drawing offices more efficiently manned. As a 
matter of fact, British bridge contractors but seldom have any 
drawing staff at all. They simply employ outside engineers as 
occasion arises, and the method of payment by which the engineering 
charges form a percentage of the total contract price is such that the 
more care is taken in the design, the smaller will be the fee received by 
the engineer responsible. Naturally, this leads to very unsatisfac¬ 
tory results as regards the quality of the bridges. Then the methods 
of working, the machinery, &c., are, in many cases, quite obsolete 
as compared with American. In a paper read 18 months ago before 
the Institute of Civil Engineers, Mr. H. B. Molesworth gives a 
detailed description of the bridge department of the Pencoyd Works, 
near Philadelphia, and shows how, by means of various electrically- 
driven appliances, “ the material is moved by every process further 
along the shop till the finished work emerges at the opposite end to 
that at which the steel entered.” Nothing of the kind is to be seen 
in this country. Lastly, as regards the general facilities for work, 
the author says : “ The arrangement of the works is most carefully 

thought out. The drawings are prepared in a very complete 

manner and give much more information than is usually furnished 

in drawings in England.English bridge works are frequently 

cramped for room, and hampered with old-fashioned and obsolete 
machinery.” What wonder if the Americans become more and 
more pre-eminent in bridge-building every day, whilst the English 
lag behind ? The author of the article in Engineering , commenting 
on these facts, has himself to acknowledge sadly that, “ there is 
much English bridgework now made which is in no sense an 
advance upon that turned out 20 years ago,” that “ under present 
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conditions British bridge-builders are quite unable to compete on 
equal terms with their American competitors,” and that “ a 
radical change in our methods .... is essential if we are 
to retain our fair share of the .... demand for constructional 
ironwork.” 


NOTES TO CHAPTER IV. 


Note 13, Page 45. 

The author of the articles in the Times on the “ Industrial Conditions 
in Germany,” speaks thus of the Henekels Cutlery Works at Solingen :— 
“ In the Henekels Works the arrangements are quite admirable. Great 
cleanliness is observed in the smallest details; light and ventilation are 
ample; extracting fans carry off the dust more efficiently than I have 
ever seen it done anywhere else, and everything tending to raise dust is 
carefully eliminated as far as possible ; the driving straps and wheels are 
lodged in a gallery or passage between two shops, and, therefore, outside 
the room; the stones and emery wheels are protected by special and- 
ingenious hoods.” 

These articles, by the way, are worth while perusing by everybody 
interested in the question of foreign competition. The author apparently 
set out with the object of supporting the contention of the 
Chamberlainites as to the effect of foreign tariffs. Instead, like the 
famous personage in the Bible, he blesses everything he has to curse. 
His articles are a valuable contribution to the question, to what extent 
sweated labour, inferior manufacture, and protective tariffs have proved 
conducive to the industrial development of Germany. The reader cannot 
help getting rid of the idea that all this talk about sweated labour, 
&c., is so much nonsense, and that the true cause must be sought for in 
the direction indicated by the present author. A few quotations from the 
articles, taken at random, will prove instructive:— 

“ I know their (the Sheffield manufacturers opinion of German 
cutlery, and it would surprise those complacent Englishmen who still 
think the word ‘German’ is synonymous with‘inferior.’ Cheap and 
inferior cutlery is turned out at Solingen, and not infrequently with the 
name of Sheffield stamped on it; but they also produce goods of first- 
rate quality, and are able to compete with Sheffield on their merits.” 

“Just outside the city (of Aachen) are the famous Rothe Erde iron and 
steel works of the Aachener Hiitten-Actien-Verein. The equipment for 
the production and manufacture of Bessemer and open-hearth steel is one 
of the most complete and modern in Europe.” 

“ The workshops of the Sachsische Maschinen Fabrik contain a number 
of beautiful gear-cutting and screw-making machine tools by Brown and 
Sharpe, of Providence, but only one solitary English machine, and that 
an old one. The works cover a great deal of ground, and the shops are 
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admirable, well lighted, orderly, and beautifully clean. A large new 
foundry, recently built, is a model. The only foundry I have seen equal 
to it is, oddly enough, that of Brown and Sharpe, but the latter is on a 

much smaller scale.The workshops of Manchester, Oldham, 

Keighley, and other machinery centres have no more formidable com¬ 
petitors in the markets of the world.” 

“ Among the more notable establishments (at Diisseldorf) are those 
of the Diisseldorf-Ratinger Tube Boiler Works, where the Durr boilers 
are made, of Ernst Schiess, whose heavy machine tools are famous all 
over the world, and Messrs. Haniel and Lueg, who employ about 2,000 
men and make all kinds of engines and machinery. These firms, I regret 
to say, send a great deal more of their manufactures to England, and 
often to the very towns where the same things are made, than is at all 
flattering to us. I have seen heavy machine tools going to Glasgow and 
Barrow, hydraulic presses and steel ingots to Sheffield, crank¬ 
shafts for electrical machinery to Manchester, shaft linings and 
a shaft borer to Kent, pumps to Middlesbrough, forging for 
machinery to the Tyne, and many other things. And do not let any¬ 
one suppose that these things are ‘ cheap and nasty.’ That phrase 
is absolutely out of date with regard to German products. The work is 
first rate, as every English manufacturer knows who visited the brilliantly 
successful Diisseldorf Exhibition in 1902. The verdict of one highly 
competent authority who has visited every industrial exhibition 
for the last 15 years, and knows the United States as well as England 
and other parts of Europe, will suffice. ‘It was,’ he said, ‘the finest 
show of machinery and tools ever seen.’ Nor is the export trade all 
‘ dumping ’ of surplus products. Haniel and Lueg are executing more 
orders for England than for Germany, although they only entered the 
English market two or three years ago. The day before I visited the 
works they had received £ 9,000 worth of orders from England in one 
morning.” 

The reader is advised to compare these extracts with what the Mosely 
Commissioners say in many places of the American factories and work¬ 
shops. The comparison will be the more valuable as it will help to reduce 
to its proper value the factor in the success of American competition, 
so often laid stress upon both by the Protectionists and Free Traders— 
namely, the superiority of the natural resources in America. If America 
is successful on account of her great natural wealth and natural advan¬ 
tages, then what about Germany ? Germany, comparatively with England, 
is a poor country, with no extraordinary mineral wealth and no developed 
sea shore and great waterways. Why is Germany beating us ? The 
answer is, as seen by the quoted extracts—by science. 
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CHAPTER V. 


The Dislike for Trade and Inter-Trade Organisation. 

One of the most striking characteristics which distinguish 
modern industry—a characteristic which we Socialists are never 
tired of pointing out—is the ever-growing interdependence not only 
cff different branches of industry,“but also of the different specialisa¬ 
tions in the same industry. The old Manchester doctrines of 
“ each for himself and the devil take the hindmost ” have never met 
with a more crushing refutation than in the sphere in which their 
application was supposed to produce the greatest wonders, viz., in 
the sphere of industry. There co-operation for mutual welfare, 
instead of mutual indifference, seems now to be one of the most 
essential conditions of success, and in so far as British indus¬ 
trialists have been slow to understand it, they have had to yield their 
hitherto privileged position to their rivals. 

As an excellent case in point, what is termed “ standardisation ” 
may be mentioned in the first instance. Nearly two years ago the 
British patriot was shocked to hear that the Indian Government had 
placed an order for 20 locomotives with an American firm—the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works of Philadelphia. Since then it has 
turned out that similar sins had been committed in the past both by 
the Indian and other British Governments, such as those of South 
Africa, New Zealand, Egypt, &c. In each case, however, the 
clamour of the insulted patriots was soon silenced by the declara¬ 
tions, substantiated by evidence of the officials concerned, that the 
English firms were unable either to deliver the locomotives within 
reasonable time, or to supply them at reasonable prices. Lord 
George Hamilton, for instance, stated that when the Assam-Bengal 
Railway invited tenders for ten locomotives and the East Indian 
Railway for 40, the tender from a Hanover firm turned out to be 
25 per cent, less than that of any British firm, with delivery in 
about half the time. Similarly, the Commissioner of Works at 
Capetown, who showed that the Americans supplied engines in less 
than ten months, while British firms took twelve to 18 months, 
despite offers of a premium for delivery in advance of contract 
time. The American engines, he also said, were satisfactory, and the 
prices were far below those of the British manufacturers. Also an 
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order for rails for a light line was placed on the Continent at 
£\ 13s. gd. per ton, while the lowest British tender was £6 4s. 4d.; 
and trucks to the value of ^2,630 have been obtained from Hungary 
at about half the price of the lowest British tender. 

Now, what is the reason for this remarkable failure of the 
British locomotive builder to capture the market ? Some say, that 
he has to charge a higher contract price because of the superiority 
of his article, while the American locomotives are really nasty, 
though cheap. The other day Lord Ribblesdale, the chairman of 
the Assam Railways and Trading Company, stated in a speech to 
the shareholders : “ I mentioned the American locomotives last 
year. They have again proved unsatisfactory, the fire boxes being 
again the culprits. Last year they overtaxed the muscular resources 
of our labour, and this year they appear to have cracked their own 
crown, and have had to go into a rest cure.” On the other hand, 
however, we have seen the Capetown Commissioner of Works 
express his satisfaction with the American engines, whilst Mr. 
George Sheffield, mentioned in our last chapter, says : “ I must say, 
speaking from experience, that locomotive builders in this country, 
when left to their own resources, .... fall back upon a collection 
of patterns and details culled from designs supplied to them by 
former customers, and their collection extends over a period of from 

15 to 20 years.The combined result is hardly a standard 

design for pioneer work in our colonies, and fitted to compete with 
the engines supplied by the American firms.” 

But if so, then the question, why English locomotive builders 
are unable to compete with their rivals either in price or in time 
of delivery, still remains unanswered. The true explanation lies 
in a different direction—namely, in the absence in this country of 
standardisation either of pattern or of the material required. 
Modern production is essentially mass-production, and mass-pro¬ 
duction is impossible without standard patterns. This has been 
well understood by the Americans and but little grasped by the 
British. In America some years ago the principal railways formed 
an association for the purpose of establishing a uniformity in 
patterns of rails and in the parts of locomotives. The association 
set itself to determine, for example, how many patterns of loco¬ 
motive were required for the various demands of traffic, and how 
these might be made in the most practical and economical way. 
The result was, certain patterns having been adopted by all the 
companies included in the association, that manufacturers were able 
to work for stock in slack times and produce their engines by the 
hundreds in the cheapest way possible. (See Note 14.) Nothing 
of the kind in England. The Britisher, born and bred in the Man¬ 
chester school, does not like co-operation with his rivals, and prefers 
to build engines “ specially designed ” each time by his own 
officials or by the consulting engineers cf Westminster, employed 
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by the buyer. The result is, as we have seen, expensiveness and 
slowness in delivery. 0 

The same dislike for co-operation, and predilection for their own 
individualistic grooves, are manifest in many minor matters. 
More than 60 years ago Sir Joseph Whitworth drew attention to 
the waste consequent upon the employment of all manner of 
irregular shapes and sizes in various kinds of constructive work, 
and pointed out how, for example, owing to the different patterns of 
screws employed by the different makers, a machine is sometimes 
crippled for want of a single screw, and the user gets dissatisfied 
and withdraws his custom for the future. He prevailed upon his 
fellow-manufacturers to adopt certain standards of screws of such a 
nature that every screw of a given diameter has the same pitch and 
number of threads per inch. But with this the whole thing ended.t 
In vain did he further point out the necessity of carrying out the 
same principle in every other branch of constructive engineering; 
in vain did he insist that the iron and timber parts of buildings, such 
as girders, doors, door-frames and window-sashes, should be made 
of standard sizes and shapes; in vain did he ask why a candle 
should wobble loosely in the candlestick and the candle-makers 
should not agree as to the number of sizes required by customers 
and make henceforth their candles so that every No. i candle 
should fit easily and correctly into every No. i candiestick. His 
voice was unheeded, and it is only now, after having lost their 
monopoly largely through this anarchistic, wasteful, and expensive 
practice, that the British manufacturers have come round to the 
^view of Sir Joseph Whitworth, and set up a committee to establish 
universal engineering standards. 

If British industrialists are unable to co-operate for their mutual 

* It is idle to say, apart from the question of fact, that the British locomotives 
are really superior to any of foreign make. Even if it were true, capitalism 
cannot afford the luxury of hand-made articles. A la guerre comme a la guerre. 
“ From an economical point of view,” says Mr. Sheffield at Newcastle, “we 
have every facility of manufacturing locomotives in this district on a large scale. 
The several classes of steel work required for the purpose are easily obtained, 
and for foreign work we have the means of direct shipment. Yet the position 
of affairs may be summed up by stating that our connection with the locomo¬ 
tive industry will shortly be of purely historical value. Had more enterprise 
been shown in this business on the banks of the Tyne to-day, we should have 
had from 8,000 to 10,000 men employed in the manufacture of locomotives. I 
question, if at present, apart from the railway shops, we have 1,000 men engaged 
in this class of trade.” And this is England, which once built railways for all 
the world ! The fact is recommended to the attention of our Protectionists who 
are never tired of calculating to a nicety how much bread has been taken out 
of the mouth of the British workman by the foreigner and how many men 
would have had employment if the foreigner had been excluded from the 
British market. 

f“We pride ourselves on having all our screws made of Whitworth 
standards, and yet how many of the standard bolts and nuts made by different 
makers fit one another? ”—Colonel R. E. Crompton. 
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good when belonging to the same industry, how much less can we 
expect them to co-operate for the common benefit when belonging 
to different industries. (See Note 15.) Here the individualistic, 
each-for-himself principle receives its amplest scope. The idea of 
common organisation is totally absent, and shippers work against 
railways, railways work against the engineers, engineers work 
against the mineral industry, &c. Observe how it is done abroad. 
Up to 1897, elates Herr Schrodter to the Shipbuilding and Marine 
Engineering Congress of last year, German yards preferred English 
material. The German mills did not possess the plant needed for 
shipbuilding sections, nor, in view of the high rates of carriage 
between their works and the shipbuilding yards, did they think it 
worth while to acquire it. It is very special and very costly. But 
in that year (he German iron-masters determined at last to take the 
matter in hand. They called together a conference of representa¬ 
tives from the Imperial and private yards, learnt their requirements, 
obtained their promises and at once proceeded to have rolls 
made in accordance with the decisions arrived at. The 
result was most gratifying. Already in 1899 the 22 
associated ship - yards used up 34,488 tons from home 
markets—75.7 per cent, of the total amount of the material, and 
but 11,069, ctt 24.3 P er cent., from abroad. In 1901 the proportion 
was still more favourable: 51,621 tons, or 92.7 per cent., were of 
German manufacture, and only 4,052 tons, or 7.3 per cent., were 
imported. Thus, by co-operation, an important industry has been 
created. Still more striking is the way in which the various 
industries abroad are helped by the transport agencies. There is nq 
such deadly warfare there between the shipping lines and the rail¬ 
ways on one hand and the engineering industries on the other, as is 
systematically carried on in this country. In America, the iron 
mines of the Lake Superior District are 800 miles and more away 
from the Pittsburg furnaces, where the ore is smelted. This is a 
distance greater than from Bilbao to Cardiff and Middlesbrough. 
Besides, the transport journey from the mines to Pittsburg is broken 
up in three parts, and requires a threefold loading and unloading, 
whilst that from Bilbao to England is an unbroken waterway. Yet 
the American steel rules the market of the world, thanks to the low 
railway and shipping rates. We meet the same phenomenon in 
Germany and Belgium. The British Iron Trade Association dele¬ 
gates, mentioned already more than once, who visited those countries 
in 1896, write in their report as follows : “ On the face of the facts, it 
seems to be difficult to understand how works situated at Liege— 
the chief centre of the Belgian iron industry—more than 100 miles 
from a shipping port, and at Oberhausen, Dortmund, and Ruhrort 
in Germany—which are at least 120 miles away from tide-water— 
‘should be able to compete, as they do, with works of the same 
class and character in England, situated upon or within a few miles 
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of tide-water, as are most of the works in Cleveland, Scotland, 
Wales and Cumberland. One of the obvious causes is the low 
rates of transport which the works of both Belgium and Germany 
enjoy. We found, for instance, that one of the largest works in 
Germany, situated more than 150 miles from a shipping port, could 
reach Antwerp by rail for ... . 3s. 6d. per ton of finished iron or 
steel. Similar produce transported from works in the Midlands to 
London or Liverpool, similar distances, are charged about three 

times as much by the English railway companies.So far as 

Belgium is concerned it may be sufficient to state that the works of 
Couillet can transport their finished iron and steel to Antwerp—a 
distance of 70 miles—for 3s., or an average of o.5d. per ton per 
mile. As against this low export rate, compare the following rates 
for export from Staffordshire : Bristol, distance 94 miles, i.obd. per 
ton per mile; Hull, distance 134 miles, 1.119'd.'; Liverpool, distance 
97^-miles, i.23od.; London, distance 113 miles, 1.327c!. per ton per 
mile.” 

“ There is reason to believe,” continues the report, “ that not 
only have continental manufactures cheaper transport from works 
to ports by railway, but they also have cheaper freights by steamer 
from the ports of Antwerp and Hamburg to outside markets and 

even to our own Colonies and India.The combination and 

monopolies which exist among English shipping firms have been 
used to maintain higher rates of freight from London and Liver¬ 
pool than are charged for the same service on the Continent.” For 
example, “ until quite recently the British-subsidised P. and O. 
Steamship Company. .... whilst charging only 10s. per ton for 
shipment from Antwerp to Bombay or Calcutta, via London, 
charged 15s. gd. to British manufacturers from either London or 
Birmingham.”* 

We do not apologise for this lengthy extract, as it puts the case 
clearly and conclusively. We could multiply the instances by the 
score, but this is scarcely needed. Everyone knows that our rail¬ 
ways are the greatest protection to the foreigner. The facts revealed 

* In his evidence before the Select Committee on Shipping Subsidies of 1901, 
Mr. Helm, Secretary of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, brought out 
some very interesting facts as to the Lancashire trade. “ Cotton goods,” he 
said, 44 were carried by British steamers, without any subsidy from the American 
Government, from New York to Shanghai, a distance of 13,717 miles, at 27s. 6d 
per ton of 40 cubic feet; from Liverpool (about 10,000 miles) the rate was 50s. per 
ton for lightly pressed bales, and 65s. per ton for heavily pressed bales. Taking the 
lower of these rates (50s.) the difference was equivalent to 4d. per piece of gray 
cotton drills, worth 8s. io£d. each, being equivalent to 3.7 per cent, of the value.” 
No wonder that while British exports to Shanghai in cotton drills and sheetings 
have since 1893 been stagnant, the American trade to that port has developed 
very considerably, the import of American sheetings to Shanghai having since 
1893 increased from 1,100,000 to 3,500,000 pieces. 

We must not forget that the British shipping lines charge these preferential 
rates in order to keep down foreign shipping. Who says 41 dumping ” ? 
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by the iron trade delegates constitute of themselves the strongest 
condemnation of the British industrial organisation methods ; but, 
as we have seen before, they are but individual instances of the 
general inability of the British capitalist to look beyond the narrow 
boundary of his workshop or, at most, his particular trade. Along 
with an ineptitude for workshop-organisation, the British “ captain 
of industry ” reveals a striking ineptitude for inter-trade organisa¬ 
tion ; but, as wittily put once by an American engineer in a trade 
journal, “ You cannot hold dominion over the earth to-day with 
tactics and equipment that sufficed for Waterloo, or with the ships 
that fought at Trafalgar.” The decline in the iron and steel trade 
of England is proof of that. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER V. 

Note 14, Page 50. 

The “ Correspondence Respecting the Comparative Merits of British, 
Belgian, and American Locomotives in Egypt,” issued as a Parliamentary 
paper in answer to the complaints of the British locomotive-owners, 
affords a clear insight into the important part played by standardisation 
in the production of American locomotives. It gives some of the prices 
quoted by the chief British firms and the Baldwin Company, from which 
it is seen that the latter was only willing to compete in two cases out of 
seven when the official specifications had to be adhered to. In each case 
its price was higher than those of its British rival, though the time of 
delivery was much less. At the same time, however, the Baldwin Com¬ 
pany offered to supply locomotives of its own specification, but of equal 
power and general suitability; and then both its prices and time of 
delivery were considerably lower than those of the British firms. Here 
are the figures:— 


Offers to official designs and Baldwin alternative 

specifications. offers—its own 

English firm. Baldwin. specifications. 


Indents. 

Price. 

Delivery, 

weeks. 

Delivery, 
Price. weeks. 

Price. 

Delivery, 

weeks. 

1st. 

£ 

2,240 

48 

£ 

2,700 18 

£ 

1,855 

12 

2nd. 

2,225 

S5 

No quotation 

1,930 

35 

3rd. 

2.675 

76 

No quotation 

1,935 

33 

4th. 

3.250 

9° 

3,575 35 

2,475 

30 

5 th. 

4.165 

65 

No quotation 

3,880 

35 

6th. 

4.085 

65 

No quotation 

3,480 

35 

7th. 

3.245 

60 

No quotation 

2,75° 

30 

Total 

£21,885 

489 


£18,305 

212 

Average 

3,126 

70 


2,615 

30 
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The figures are plain as could be. Even when tendering to official 
specifications the Baldwin company could deliver their article within a 
period more than twice as short as that of the British firm, whilst when 
tendering to their own specifications, both their prices and time of 
delivery stood immensely lower than those of their rival. Such is the 
effect of having most of the locomotive parts ready made to standard 
patterns 1 

A similar case took place last year in the matter of the extension of 
the Cairo Station roof. The Egyptian State Railways invited tenders for 
the above, and sent copies of the specifications and plans to 33 well- 
known firms. There was nothing unusual in the design, nor would the 
erection have been attended with any difficulty. Only three British firms 
tendered, and of the remaining eleven offers six were from Belgium. Of 
the three British offers the highest was ££16,144, and the lowest 
££12,567, the average of the three being ££14,042; and the average time 
specified for the work was eight months. Of the eleven Continental 
offers, on the other hand, the highest was ££9,852, and the lowest 
££7,715, and the average ££8,376; the average time specified for the 
whole work was about six months. Query : Why could no British firm do 
for less than ££12,567 a work that a well-known Belgian firm has under¬ 
taken to do for ££7,715 ? The Railway Administration could not answer 
it, and "gave the work to the foreigner. 

The whole thing is well put by Colonel R. E. Crompton in his presn 
dential address to the Mechanical Science Section of the British Associa- L 
tion, 1901:—“ In endeavouring to learn from America, we see that, 
although the workmen in that country receive higher wages than they 
do here, and although the cost of some of the materials is higher than it 
is • here, their manufacturers manage to deliver engines, tools, and 
machinery of all classes, of excellent quality, at a price which appears 
to our manufacturers to be marvellously low. When we look into the 
matter we find that the chief difference between the manufacturer of 
America and the manufacturer at home is that, whether it be steam 
engines, tools, agricultural machinery, or electrical machinery, the 
American invariably manufactures goods in large quantities to standard 
patterns, whereas we rarely do so here, at any rate to the same extent.” 


Note 15, Page 52. \ 

“ In Germany the manufacturers co-operate for the general good of the 
whole trade, and in some instances have established joint laboratories for 
commercial research. The explosives laboratory in Berlin is an example of 
such co-operation. It is supported by the manufacturers of explosives to 
all of whom the results of the researches are communicated, but beyond 
such communication the work is not published.”—Professor Dewar, before 
the sub-committee of the T.E.B. 

Altogether the Germans excel in the spirit of co-operation and in 
standing superior to all petty trade jealousies. The Paris Exhibition of 
1 goo —we mean the German sections—was an eloquent monument to 
their readiness to co-operate “for the general good of the whole trade.” 
Undoubtedly, the German exhibits were the most artistically and impres- 
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sively arranged ; the Germans came out as the real winners in 
this international race. The manufacturers of the different trades 
combined, and by combined efforts succeeded in each case to bring 
before the notice of the world all that is best and most beautiful in their 
particular industries. Such was the case of the chemical, electrical, print¬ 
ing, instrument-making and other exhibits. “ The British visitor,*’ wrote at 
that time the special correspondent of Engineering , “ cannot leave the 
German pavilion or its merchant marine without a feeling of humiliation 
and regret; that a country which is pressing us hard in almost all lines of 
industry, and the development of whose merchant fleet has made such 
strides during the past three years, should have been able to show the 
world such an impressive spectacle as that of its pavilion and its 
contents, is sufficient evidence that they are not only determined to carry 
on the war of competition to this country with constantly increasing 
success, but also that they thoroughly understand how best to use such 
an unparalleled means of advertising as an international exhibition. 
That we, the greatest shipowning and shipbuilding country in the world, 
should be satisfied with so unrepresentative a display as we have made, 
shows lack of appreciation of the gravity of the commercial situation of 
this country in this as in other lines of industry.” Talk about hostile 
tariffs 1 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Supine Commercial Methods. 

Under a comifcodity-system of production the realisation of 
profit is just as important as its production, and consequently the 
means which a nation employs in its commerce must necessarily 
react on its industrial development. Now, we have all heard of 
the British commercial methods; indeed, they are so classical in 
their way that the Government some four or five years ago thought 
it fit to immortalise them by the publication of a volume of extracts 
from Diplomatic and Consular reports dealing with this question 
of “ British Trade Methods.” The extracts embrace but a period 
of three years, from 1896 to 1898 ; yet the volume contains more 
than a hundred pages—all reading of an absorbing interest. Our 
readers are strongly advised to get copies of it—the price is but 
io|d., very cheap considering the article — and whenever our 
opponents speak of the pernicious effects of foreign tariffs, or of the 
laziness of the British workman, let them just read to the 
audience a page or two of the volume. The effect, we imagine, will 
be marvellous. 

The chief fault of the British trader is his conceit and his con¬ 
tempt for the foreigner. He is still under the impression that 
England is the only producing country in the world ; and, conse¬ 
quently, if the poor devil of a foreigner requires something he will 
necessarily turn to the British manufacturer and merchant, what¬ 
ever the cost, the inconvenience, the exact want. “ The British 
men of industry and commerce,” says the Consul at Diisseldorf, 
" seem to think that the old lines they worked on fifty or sixty 
years ago are good enough for the present day. .... They still 
labour under the old delusion that English weights, measures, 
classes of goods .... and so on, which meet with English require¬ 
ments and tastes, will work all over the world; that foreign con¬ 
sumers are always pleased to see and buy from a well-dressed 
English commercial traveller who understands his own language, 
but no other.” Of course, it is a delusion. The conditions have 
totally changed during the last quarter of a century. “ It may be 
taken as an axiom of modern trade,” observes the Consul at 
Teneriffe, “ that the goods must seek the customer, for the cus¬ 
tomer will no longei' seek the goods, as in the good old days. In 
former times England was practically the only export market for 
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many articles of manufacture .... and often had a monopoly of 
the foreign market; but now that the industrial products 
of Germany, the United States, France, and Belgium have 
so rapidly developed, there are several export markets 
of similar articles.” The Cherbourg Consul says the same : “The 
British manufacturer can no longer impose his goods on the foreign 
consumer. The latter now finds other nations ready to give him 
what he wants, with every convenience as to price, quantities, and 

facilities of payment.” He warns the British manufacturer 

that the foreign competitor is driving the British trade out of all 
the old markets : “ We have no monopoly, we must fight hard to 
hold our own, step by step, day by day ” ; and recommends “ the 
abandonment of the fatal system which disregards the tastes, the 
feelings and the means of the continental merchant or consumer,” 
deploring the system of “ take it or leave it.” And the Hamburg 
Consul adds his warning: “Unless we are prepared to fight 
our competitors with their own weapons, to expend the same 
amount of enterprise and plodding perseverance, to put aside once 
for all the conceit that we are superior to anything, I fear that 
future generations will suffer for the shortcomings and shortsighted¬ 
ness of their fathers.” Alas! It is not merely the future , but 
already the present generation which feels the pinch in the world- 
market. “ The marvel is,” confesses the representative at Warsaw, 
“ not that the business done by the British firms abroad is diminish¬ 
ing, but that they should still do any business at all.” 

Indeed, why should they do any business at all ? The first 
duty of modern commerce is to study the requirements and condi¬ 
tions of the market. The time, as pointed out by the Consul at 
Teneriffe, is gone when the customer sought the goods he wanted, 
and was satisfied with whatever he obtained. The merchant nowa¬ 
days must acquaint himself closely with what the customer requires, 
or he does no business. It is, for instance, manifestly sheer 
madness to send, as the British manufacturers did no longer back 
than in 1901, woollen blankets both to Erzerum, where the ther¬ 
mometer in the winter stands at 40 degrees frost, and to Adana, 
where tropical heat reigns during seven months in the year. It is 
necessary to know exactly not only the class of goods required by 
the market but also, to speak with the just-mentioned Consul, 
“their particular form, design, quality, ‘showiness,' colour, look, 
or peculiarity,” so as to suit the customer’s perhaps fastidious taste. 
England, for example, was at one time celebrated for its agricultural 
machines, and every enterprising foreign landowner naturally 
looked to England to supply him with such. Yet to-day in Italy, 
as the Consular report shows, the majority of agricultural imple¬ 
ments in use are of American, German, or Swedish make. Why ? 
Because the English machines are made too heavy. “ In England,” 
says the report, “ horses are strong and can drag heavy machinery. 
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«... On the Continent .... horses are smaller than in England, 
and weight is a very important condition.” The British rivals know 
it and make the agricultural machinery, intended for Italy, light. 
The English, on the contrary, don’t know it, and continue to make 
them heavy. Almost the same is pointed out by the Warsaw 
Consul. “ It has been,” he says, “ again and again pointed out, but 
without result, to the manufacturers of agricultural implements, 
that the animals used for traction are small and the farmers poor, 
for which reason they must make their implements and machines 
as light and cheap as possible. Through not following this advice, 
the trade in ploughs, reapers, &c., has passed almost entirely into 
the hands of Americans and Germans.” The Consuls at Tonga, 
Belgrade, and other places say the same with reference to the 
loss of British trade in cutlery and other small ware, while the 
Consul at TenerifFe declares, “ I imagine that this (the ignorance 
of local requirements) is one of the prime causes of the transfer of 
what was once British trade to other countries.” 

How little attention the British pay to the requirements and 
conditions of the market, is shown by the fact that they do not even 
take the trouble to become acquainted with the regulations of the 
Customs tariff of the country to which they export. When, some 
time ago, a big club in Russia applied to a well-known firm of 
furnishers in London for samples, with a view to a very large order, 
the samples were sent to them of a larger size than the regu¬ 
lations allow to pass duty free ; 400 roubles were, in cons'equence, 
required to be paid as duty, and the club naturally refusing, the 
goods were sent back to England. The same ignorance of Cus¬ 
toms requirements tells against the English in many other trades. 
“ German firms,” the Riga Consul tells us, “ exert themselves to 
become thoroughly acquainted with - the Russian Customs tariff, in 
which nearly everything goes by weight. Finding, for instance, 
that the presence of certain metals, such as brass, would cause the 
article to fall under a dearer tariff, .... they substitute, wherever 
possible, something less suitable, perhaps, and less durable, but still 
practicable, and in this way they are enabled to supply the said 
article delivered duty-paid in Russia at a figure with which the 
British manufacturer cannot enter into competition, for the simple 
reason that his article would come under a higher duty. When 
brasses cannot be dispensed with entirely the Germans make a 
separate parcel of them and the higher duty is only levied on their 
own individual weight and not on the whole machine.” With the 
same weapon of studious attention to the Customs regulations, the 
Germans beat the British in the French markets as regards cutlery, 
in the South American as regards metal articles, such as candle¬ 
sticks, &c. 

The worst in this Connection, perhaps, is that the British 
would not be taught even if the defect is pointed out to them, and 
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the customer requests an alteration to better suit his taste or 
need. “ Take it or leave it ” is the invariable reply. The under¬ 
lying idea, of course, is that what is good for the Britisher must be 
good for the foreigner—everything else is barbarous. The Japanese, 
for instance, were for a long time using sewing machines of a 
certain British make. One day they asked the firm to make the 
arm higher ; the firm refused. The Germans proved more accom¬ 
modating ; now German sewing machines have completely driven 
out the English. The Consul at Frankfort relates another such 
example : a manufacturer in Germany regularly uses metal fittings 
which for certain reasons are bought in England.* He desired to 
have the edges made a little rounder, so that when fitted on a 
better shape would be gained, and he applied to his manufacturer. 
The result was a refusal, because the new shape would necessitate 
a new punch, value 5s. ! Yet another case of this kind we find in 
the report of the Lisbon Consul. A gentleman wished to obtain from 
England some lace window curtains. In the catalogues, however, he 
found all the quotations for curtains with taped edges. Since such 
curtains pay three times as much duty as untaped curtains, he asked 
a Nottingham firm to supply him with the latter kind. The 
answer was a refusal unless he took six pairs of each sort. (See 
Note 16.) 

Naturally such stubbornness, such haughtiness and rigidity are 
not conducive to good business. People, on the testimony of the 
Helsingfors Consul, prefer dealing with the Germans, who “ are so 
much more accommodating.” The Consul at Frankfort on his 
part corroborates that complaints are 4 constantly being made by 
German business men who do a large and regular trade with 
England, “ of the lack of willingness on the part of the English 
manufacturers to meet .... the desire for even small changes, 

which may be necessary to increase sales.The German 

purchaser simply cannot understand such ways and complains 
bitterly of this want of courtesy, which, he says, frequently 
makes business connection with English firms unpleasant.” (See 
Note 17.) 

This characteristic of the English manufacturer reveals itself 
in yet another way. The Britisher despises small beginnings. At 
the very moment of writing, Justice quotes from the report of the 
British Consul at Warsaw, a case of a Polish firm sending in to an 
English firm a small order for yarn with a view to further business, 
and getting its cheque returned as the order was deemed too small. 
Mr. Murray, the Consul, commenting on the case, says : “ The 
British are the best [?] manufacturers, but the worst merchants in 
the world.” That has been said over and over again before. “ A 
point of great importance to our manufacturers,” said the British 
Consul at Naples, as far back as 1896, “ is the way in which they 
lose markets by despising small business. The continental nations, 
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by taking up the small concerns, benefit by their expansion, and 
when they become larger ones, we find that they are in possession 
of the market, and can defy our competition.” Similarly the 
Teneriffe Consul, who speaks of “ the practice of English firms to 
refuse small orders from abroad,” forgetting “ that a small begin¬ 
ning often has important consequences resulting in large profits.” 

What, however, specially distinguishes the British manufac¬ 
turer or merchant is the way he approaches his customer. Here 
we have a tale, told and re-told over and over again, yet never 
losing its piquancy and suggestiveness. With the ndivet'e of a 
barbarian, who in his anthropocentric megalomania regards the 
whole world as his own, the Britisher always assumes that wher¬ 
ever man exists he speaks the English language, and is conversant 
with the English customs and ways. Accordingly, when he wants 
to open for himself a new market, his first thing is “ to obtain from 
his Consul, or from a directory, most probably out of date, a list of 
local traders who deal in what he wants to sell. These he bom¬ 
bards with price lists in the English language—and then he is 
astonished that they pay no attention to his communications.” 
Thus the British Consul at Dantzig. Others write in the same 
strain. “ It seems absurd,” says the Consul at Naples, “ that the 
first commercial nation in the world should measure their horses by 
hands and their dogs by inches, their cloth by ells and their calico 
by yards; that such impossible numbers should come into their 
square measures as 30J and 4,840, and in their measure of solidity 
as 1,728. And the weights are worse still. It can never be too 
much impressed upon British traders that all goods for sale on the 
Continent should be marked in metres and kilogs., and all cata¬ 
logues sent to the Continent should be in a language which is 
understood by the people of the country.” What could be more 
convincing than these words? Yet they are unheeded, and “the 
millions of elaborately got-up advertisements in the English 
language” (the Consul at Diisseldorf), “although well, very 
well done, are simply consigned to the waste-paper basket, 
used to light the foreigner’s fire, or sold to the mills.” 
How very different the Germans, or even the Americans 
“The latter,” says the Consul at Riga, “send out 

broadcast enormous quantities of illustrated price lists. 

Not only with prices reduced to the Russian roubles, delivered 
duty paid, but printed in the Russian language, the exact 
weight and every possible detail being supplied, whereas the 
Englishman contents himself with sending over price lists in the 
English language, and in English currency. As generally no 
weights are given, the would-be purchaser cannot even guess what 
the duty would come to, and considering that, roughly speaking, 
the duty varies from 40 to go per cent, of the cost price, according 
to weight and the different classes of metals employed, such price 
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lists are useless to Russian buyers.” What good result can you 
expect from such tactics ? “ It is more supineness than anything 

else on our part,” declares roundly the British Consul at St. Peters¬ 
burg, “ to allow Germany”—“our own commercial pupils”—“to 
supply Russia, as she did, for instance, in 1895, with 64 per cent., 
of all metals imported, 53 per cent, of all manufactures in metal, 
and 49 per cent, of all the machinery, .... and this, too, in 
spite of a highly protective customs tariff* which, be it observed 
[yes, be it observed!] affects all manufactured goods from Great 
Britain and Germany alike ! ” 

Sometimes the British have recourse to more modern methods, 
and send out commercial travellers, but the thing is scarcely 
improved by that. What can you expect, if as against the 3,288 
German travellers in Switzerland in 1899, the British travellers only 
number 28, and whilst the former carried with them 211 tons of 
samples, the latter could only boast of .35 cwt. ? (See note 18.) 
And then, what a pitiful sight these British travellers present: “ It 
is pitiable,” says the Consul at Naples, “to see the British com¬ 
mercial traveller stumbling along with an interpreter while his 
German competitor is conversing fluently.” Many a time he leaves 
the place to which he has been sent empty-handed while his 
continental confrere carries away with him many thousands of pounds* 
worth of orders. The latter is more educated, more polished, has a 
more intimate knowledge of the goods he sells, is more flexible and 
is less liable to be pulled up from home. No wonder he takes all 
the business away from the Britisher. 

To sum up with the British Consul at Cherbourg : “ Notwith¬ 
standing the reputation for good make still enjoyed by Great 
Britain, the difficulty of procuring British-made goods suitable to 
local tastes, the impossibility of unravelling the mysteries of British 
price lists, and the absence of all flexibility in British commercial 
custom almost close the door to British imports.** And again 
people talk of hostile tariffs ! 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER VI. 


Note 16, Page 60. 

A few more examples of the want of readiness to oblige on the part 
of the British manufacturer may prove of interest. 

A draper in Canada wished to buy a particular class of velveteen, 
but wished it put up in a different style of box from that ordinarily used 
by the English firm from which he desired to purchase. The box asked 
for was no more expensive than the usual one—all that was wanted was 
that the colour should be suitable for writing on,—but the agent declined 
the order rather than supply the special box. 

A Canadian lumberman designed a particular improvement in the 
canthook—an instrument for rolling logs. It must be remembered that 
lumbering is one of the staple industries in Canada, and consequently, 
if a prominent Canadian lumberman—as was the case here—decides that 
he wants an implement of a particular form, he knows what he is about. 
But when the said Canadian applied to an English firm in the business, 
the head of the latter, after listening carefully to what he said, calmly 
replied : “ I have been making canthooks all my life, and no Canadian 
can teach me.” And that ended the matter. 

The Canadians appreciate greatly the quality of English hats, but 
prefer American shapes. A Canadian dealer applied to an English firm 
of hat makers, suggesting that if they wish to oust the Americans, they 
should make their hats in the American styles. “Our firm,” haughtily 
replied the Britisher, “ made hats before the United States came into 
existence.” “Yes,” was the quick retort, “and you make them still in 
the style that Christopher Columbus wore when he discovered America.” 

These three examples are taken from an article by a Canadian in a 
trade journal, explaining why in spite of the Cauadian preferential tariff 
England still cannot compete there with the United States. 

A single example from another quarter will suffice. “ A large English 
importer,” says Mr. Worthington, the Special Commissioner of the 
Board of Trade, in his report on Brazil, “ told me he has had to send to 
Germany for floorcloth, as English makers would not make the widths 
and cut the lengths he desired.” 


Note 17, Page 60. 

The way in which the British manufacturer delivers his goods is also 
one of the standing complaints against him. The packing is abominable, 
and the invoices are unintelligible and often too late in arrival. We will 
just quote, by way of an example, from a letter to a newspaper of the 
“ New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Ageacy Company,” which has 
some 18 branches in Australia and New Zealand, and is continually 
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handling British, American, and German goods of all kinds :—“ Some few 
months since we received an order for a certain make of machine; the 
order was placed in England and the goods shipped to New Zealand. 
On arrival our client reports as under: 1 With reference to the mitring 
box imported by you for me, it presented on delivery the usual exasper¬ 
ating contrast to neat American methods exhibited by the British 
manufacturer—rough, rusty, half-painted, put together anyhow, and kicked 
at you, as it were, without the slighest ray of explanation or directions, 
and accompanied by a rough thing like a second-hand bullock 
yoke, which looks as if it had lain outside a country smithy for a couple of 
years or so, and the use of which we are utterly unable to understand ; 
in fact, though well accustomed to machinery of various kinds, the way 
to use this thing has beaten the collective talent of the place altogether, 
and I must ask you to write to suppliers for directions for its use, keep, 
and repair; for the intervening months it will probably remain as lumber. 
I do not know if the British manufacturer ever does deign to explain 
his products; my experience after a good many direct importations is that, 
if he is only prepaid, he is satisfied to chuck his stuff, minus two or three 
of its parts, into the first old kerosene case he can lay his hands on, and 
kick it at you as aforesaid. I have imported apparatus, &c., from the 
States also, and the contrast is most exasperating to an Englishman— 
everything spruce, smart, and complete in its place, steel parts 
smooth and bright, every screw carefully supplied, copious directions, 
catalogues and literature generally, and the whole packed as if the 
customers, notwithstanding the prepayment, were really worth pleasing 
with the result. This thing looks exactly as if it had been picked off a 
foundry scrap-heap and dispatched by a scavenger for an old song; no 
screws are supplied, and heaven only knows what other parts are missing 
or what on earth the use is of those that are sent.’ ” 

It is comical reading, no doubt, but the thing itself is none the less 
serious. It is owing to this as to other similar causes that the British 
imports into Australasia are proportionately decreasing, though in volume, 
owing to an earlier start, still surpassing those from other countries. (C/. 
the figures quoted at the end of the second chapter.) 


Note 18, Page 62. 

The case of Switzerland may well serve as an illustration of how the 
British lose their commercial markets. It is a typical case and deserves 
a somewhat detailed description. 

If the reader will look into the Fiscal Blue Book he will not find the 
name of Switzerland mentioned among the “important foreign countries.” 
Nor will he find it even in the Annual Statistical Abstract for the United 
Kingdom, giving the exports to, and imports from, every conceivable 
country, including Bulgaria in Europe, Tripoli and Tunis in Africa, Siam 
in Asia, Ecuador in Central America and Haiti in Australasia. Yet 
Switzerland is an important country from a commercial standpoint; it 
does an annual trading (1900) of £77,698,000, which is about £26 per 
head of its population (as against £21 per head in the United Kingdom 
for the same year). It exports to the total value of £33,436,000, and 
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imports £44,262,000. Why, then, is it not mentioned in the above two 
most important publications ? There can be no other reason for this 
omission than that Switzerland is considered for the United Kingdom 
of less' commercial value than even Bulgaria, Tripoli, Siam, &c.— 
something on a par with Servia or Timbuctoo (with all due respect to the 
former). In other words, a country with a yearly turnover of £26 per 
head is not regarded as a market of sufficient importance to the British 
to deserve a schedule in the Blue Books. How is such a thing possible ? 

Let us first look at the exact figures. In 1900' the Swiss exports to 
this country of manufactured goods amounted to £6,984,000, but the 
British imports into Switzerland of the same class of goods were only 
£1,843,093. That means that while England took over 23 per cent, of 
the total exports of manufactures from Switzerland, it gave to that 
country in return barely 4 per cent, of her manufactured imports. This, 
in. itself, from the workshop-of-the-world point of view, is unsatisfactory. 
But when we see that at the same time the German manufactured 
imports into Switzerland amounted to £7,850,171 and those from France 
to £2,575,542, we might well exclaim, Where are we, then ? Are we the 
greatest industrial country in the world, or not ? 

Now the most remarkable thing about Switzerland is that she is really 
a free trade country. She has a customs tariff, but solely for fiscal pur¬ 
poses, the customs revenue being the main source of income of the 
Federal Government. The duties levied are, too, lower than elsewhere 
on the Continent, and besides England enjoys in all cases the most¬ 
favoured-nation clause. Yet, as we see, this country does very bad business 
indeed with Switzerland. Why? I will simply quote a number of 
extracts from the various Consular reports on British Trade with Switzer¬ 
land :— 

“ British manufacturers and traders, brought up in certain traditions, 
undoubtedly show great reluctance to leave the broad waterways of 
commerce for the innumerable small channels of Continental trade , they 
seem to object to pottering away their time and energy in trading with 
smaller countries, requiring more trouble and patience than large dealings 
with less developed parts of the world.” 

“ In the case of Switzerland, its smallness is no doubt responsible to 
a certain extent for the present one-sided trade between the two 
countries. There are at this moment in Great Britain many manufactures 
who regard Switzerland as a mere cipher,—a country in which the whole 
population amounts to some 3,000,000 souls.” 

“ It is strange that so few watch cases are supplied by the United 
Kingdom, and there is no reason why British manufacturers should not 
be able to secure a larger share of this trade. Since the United King¬ 
dom takes nearly 25 per cent, of Switzerland’s exports ot watches, 
Swiss manufacturers would have no objection to order watch cases from 
British firms if equal in finish to those supplied by other competitors.” 

“ So long as they (British traders) do not attempt to make their goods 
known, their trade with this country will remain in this unsatisfactory 
state. Her Majesty’s consuls have repeatedly pointed the uselessness of 
British firms giving their quotations English weights, measures and 
currency, when seeking orders on the Continent, and this advice cannot 
be too frequently repeated. ” 

“ The number of commercial travellers in Switzerland in 1896 was 
19,567, of which 4,496 represented foreign houses. Of these no less than 
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2,952 were German, as compared with 50 British, while 1,051 were 
French, 235 Italian, and 129 Austrian.” 

“ In 1900, 3,848 commercial travellers, representing German firms, 
visited Switzerland, many of them three or four times a year. According 
to the official returns, 34 British commercial travellers applied for the 
necessary permit to sell British goods in Switzerland.” 

“The usual panacea of recommending British firms to send out com¬ 
mercial travellers holds out little hope in this case.It is very 

doubtful whether Great Britain possesses as yet a class of commercial 
travellers equivalent in numbers and general competence to the corre¬ 
sponding class in Germany, for instance. The latter is one of the many 
useful results of the excellent system of general compulsory education 
which has been in force for many years past in Germany.” 

The above extracts speak for themselves, and explain very clearly the 
reason why the trade of this country with Switzerland is so, comparatively 
speaking, insignificant. It is not the hostile tariffs ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Conclusions. 

A case, so simple as that presented in the foregoing articles, 
needs no summing up. It is clear as daylight. British industry is 
on the decline, and the fault lies with the dominant classes who, 
through their almost incredible ignorance, intellectual supineness, 
and general ineptitude, have failed to keep abreast of the require¬ 
ments of modern production and modern commerce. It is, then, 
not the action of foreign countries, as it is now asserted, which is 
responsible for the “ crisis in British industry,” nor the laziness 
and trade union methods of the British workman, as was asserted 
but a short time ago. The responsibility lies solely with the master 
class itself. This is the broad and nett fact which stands out clear 
against the multi-coloured background of concrete facts brought 
together in the preceding articles. 

No doubt, these facts are familiar enough. They have repeatedly 
been pointed out both in the press and from the platform, and to 
many who have had the opportunity of studying the economic 
developments in this and other countries, they must have appeared 
almost trite. Yet it was absolutely necessary to restate them once 
more, if but with the object of focussing the attention of, at least, 
our Socialist public on this aspect of the so-called fiscal question, 
lest it is unwittingly ignored by it just as it is studiously ignored 
by the two contending bourgeois parties. Of course, with the 
middle-class Free Trader, this ignoring of what constitutes the vital 
essence of the question is no more than natural. Your Free Trader 
has from his cradle onwards been an optimist, and still innocently 
believes that everything is for the best in this best of all possible 
worlds. He still thinks that England is doing exceedingly well and 
is making money—for that with him is the ultima Thule —as fast as 
ever she can. With this sheepish optimism you cannot do any¬ 
thin^. It ignores every aspect of the question, because it denies the 
question itself.* Not so the Protectionist. He knows that 

* We must acknowledge, however, in common fairness that at least one of 
he Free Traders has caught a glimpse of the truth, that is Mr. Asquith. He 
concludes his Cinderford speech on October 8th as follows:— . 

“That there are disquieting features in our industrial as in our social con¬ 
ditions no honest observer .... will be found to deny. We have seen indus¬ 
tries in which we ought to have maintained our supremacy falling behind, and 
in some cases entirely taken away from us by our competitors. Defective know- 
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England’s industrial and commercial position is no longer what it 
formerly was. If anything, he is prepared rather to exaggerate than 
to underrate the seriousness of the position. With him, for instance, 
even the decay of agriculture is a sign of England’s lost supremacy, 
though he knows, or ought to know, that it is precisely on the 
ruins of her agriculture that England’s industrial greatness has been 
built in the past. With him the ignoring of the aspect of the fiscal 
problem presented in our articles is a premeditated affair. Where 
would he be with his cry for Protection if he were himself to pro¬ 
claim, or even so much as to acknowledge, that it is not the pro¬ 
tective tariffs of foreign countries, but the lack of brains and of 
character in the industrial “ leaders ” in this country which closes 
the markets of the world against the English ? No wonder that he, 
as we said, studiously avoids treating the subject from the only per¬ 
tinent point of view, and instead showers upon the heads of the 
ignorant masses millions of leaflets in which the question is unscru¬ 
pulously shifted to a very different ground. 

So much more reason it is for us, as Social-Democrats, to know 
and always to keep in mind the truth about the whole matter. It 
is really only in the light of this truth that the rascality, brazen 
effrontery, rapacity and brutality of the Protectionist attempts 
stand out revealed in their full significance. Having themselves 
ruined the industries which they “led,’’ the capitalist classes, like 
the feudal barons of old, who would squander the patrimony and 
then fleece their peasants doubly in order to make both ends meet— 
the capitalist classes, we say, intend by brute force to recoup 
themselves at the expense of the workers and the nation at large. 
It is nothing more nor less than a gigantic buccaneering scheme 
against a whole nation, entered into by a class of material and moral 
bankrupts, whose sole motive in life is lust for profits. For sheer, 
barefaced impudence it has nothing to equal it—except, perhaps, 
the previous attack on the organised workers. Indeed, the two 
stand closely together, being inspired by the same motives 
and aiming at the same objects. And just as the workers have 
revolted against the one, they ought to revolt against the other ; not, 

ledge, inferior processes, lack of flexibility or versatility, a - stubborn industrial 
conservatism, these are the enemies of British trade, and have done us infinitely 
more harm than all the tariffs and all the dumping syndicates that were ever 
created.” 

The question only is why does not Mr. Asquith pursue this line of argument 
further, and together with his fellow Free Traders base upon it their opposition 
to Protection ? We heard, at the beginning of the fiscal controversy, that he 
was going to form an association to inquire into the extent to which neglect of 
science and of scientific methods of production has contributed to the decline of 
British industry. Why do we not hear anything further about this scheme ? 
Evidently, the paths of such an inquiry would have proved too risky. Its out¬ 
come would have been the complete refutation of the main contention of the 
Free Traders that we are doing exceedingly well and the acknowledgment of the; 
historical bankruptcy of commercialism. 
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indeed, because they worship at the shrine of Free Trade, but 
because they, as a class, are being made the scapegoats for the sins 
their masters have committed. 

Apart, however, from that, what is the remedy, if Protection is 
not a remedy, but a positive swindle ? The favourite nostrum at 
once suggests itself: technical education. For over a decade, with 
a characteristic bourgeois predilection for finding fault with the 
workmen, not with themselves, English educationalists have been 
brimming over with enthusiasm for lower and middle technical 
education, till now at last they have found out that it was all 
wrong. It is not the workmen so much who have to be educated 
technically, but the leaders themselves—those men who stand at 
the head of affairs, who organise production, who create and apply 
the methods, who, in short, are responsible for the conduct of the 
industry. “ We are giving,” says Mr Swan, F.R.S., in the 
•course of an address to the Society of Chemical Industry in 1901 , 
“ we are giving to the classes at the bottom of the industrial ladder 
a disjointed smattering of miscellaneous science, of no great value, 
though probably good so far as it goes, while we are neglecting to 
thoroughly educate those upon whose shoulders will soon rest the 
weight of the management of our manufacturing industries.” 
Indeed, otffe has only to read the evidence of such men as Professors 
Ramsay, Armstrong, Fleming, or Messrs. Swan and Green before 
the more than once mentioned Sub-committee of the T.E.B. to see 
how defective the training of our leaders of industry is. “ I 
•consider,” says, for instance, Dr. J. Gordon Parker, principal of 
Herold’s Institute, “ that the average B.Sc. turned out from 
London, Victoria, or, in fact, any English university, possesses 
usually a large amount of facts about the history of chemistry, the 
dates on which certain discoveries were made, and a general 
knowledge of the elements and their components ; but as a practical 
•chemist he should have a training in research, which—it may 
sound unpatriotic—I am inclined to believe, cannot be got better 
than in Germany. The young chemists who graduate in this country at 
■the age of 20 or 22 are , in my opinion , only at the beginning of their 
,chemical training .” (The italics are ours). And the same in every 
other trade. No wonder that within the last year or two a notable 
change in the conception as to what sort of technical education is 
really most urgently required is making itself felt on all hands. Mr. 
.Sidney Webb, Lord Rosebery, the London Technical Education 
Board, even Messrs. Wernher, Beit and Co., all cry out for a 
London “ Charlottenburg,” for a high technical school for the 
training of the leaders of industry in contradistinction to that of the 
plain workers*. This change of opinion is, no doubt, gratifying. 

* “ It is feared,” says Professor Fleming in an article in the Nineteenth Century 
.and After (February, 1901), “ it is feared that the tendency of much so-called 
technical education, is the manufacture of mediocrities rather than the expert 
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Though late in coming, though tantamount to a declaration that 
the work of a whole decade has been largely wasted, it is, never¬ 
theless, a gain both from an educational and a general social point 
of view. It is an indirect acknowledgment^ the fact that the fault 
for the decline of some of the most important British industries 
lies, not with the workmen, but with their masters. Still, the 
question remains whether the new movement is likely to lead to the 
results which its advocates anticipate, and in this, in our judgment, 
lies the whole difficulty. 

What is this higher technical education which is symbolised by 
the term —very stupid in itself, but expressive enough for practical 
purposes—“ Charlottenburg ” ? To judge by what the majority of 
its advocates sometimes say on the subject, it is regarded very 
largely as an article of trade which can be imported or produced 
and then consumed to the full benefit of the user. If this be so, 
then the new movement will end in failure just as much as did the 
old movement in favour of lower and secondary technical education. 
The reason is very plain. Higher technical education on the 
Continent is part and parcel of an all-embracing system of 
education, higher and lower, general and special, and you can 
no more separate the one from the other, and import it and grow 
successfully, than you can cut away and grow the branch of a 
tree.* As a matter of fact, the best scientific leaders of industry on 
the Continent come from the universities and not from ihe technical 
high schools, and the degree Ph.D, is valued higher than that from 

training of experts by experts to the highest possible efficiency. There has 
been lately a multiplication of technical institutions, .... but the idea is far too 
prevalent that by some flourishing evening classes and popular science lectures we 

are successfully grappling with the problem of technical education.What 

is required is not mere abundant mediocrity, but a fully sufficient opportunity of 
training those who will be captains of industry. The persons who need 
technical education are the masters, much more than the men.” And he con¬ 
tinues further: “In the terrible contest for superiority with the United States 
and Germany towards which this country is advancing, nothing will avail us 
unless the young men who are to be masters of works, foremen, heads of depart¬ 
ments and directors of industries, based on applications of scientific knowledge, 
are equipped with the most thorough knowledge of the arts they direct. The law 
of evolution will mercilessly eliminate the unfit.” Compare with this the words 
of Sir William Huggins, spoken at a meeting of the Royal Society :—“ In the 
coming century the race will not be to the country of the athlete, nor to the 
country of the classicist, but to the country where men, having been trained 
under the rigorous methods of science, have the knowledge, and especially the 
alertness of mind, to enrich themselves out of the open and inexhaustible 
treasury of Nature.” 

* Excellent words were spoken on this subject by Mr. Victor C. Alderson,. 
dean ot the Armour Technical College, Chicago, during an address in 1900 at 
Buffalo on 41 The Economic Aspect of Technical Education.” After describing his 
impressions of a tour made in various European countries, he continued : “ In¬ 
asmuch as England is without a general public school system as we know it, 
her system of technical training is unorganised, unco-ordinate and very largely 
what we call trade school instruction.” 
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a polytechnical school. Besides, how can you have an efficient 
higher education without previously having an efficient secondary 
education ? “ The training for future leaders of industry,” says 

Professor Armstrong before the Sub-committee of the T.E.B., “ is 

defective from the start.My experience is that the students 

who come to college are perfectly unfit for their work.The 

scientific training boys receive at school is, with few exceptions, 
not worth consideration—in fact, I would rather they had not had 
it.” Likewise other witnesses. “ The centre of the whole educa¬ 
tion difficulty,” observes Mr. Merz, “ lies, I believe, in the deficient 
secondary education in this country, and until this is improved no 
marked advance is likely to be recorded.” Professor Dewar says 
the same in almost the same words : “ In respect to the training of 
scientific men for industry, an improvement in secondary education 

is most necessary.Until this is altered.we cannot 

expect to fight the Germans successfully in the industrial com- 
petion.” (See Note 19.) It is evident you may build a Charlotten- 
burg in every large town of the United Kingdom, but so long as 
they stand isolated, not forming an organic whole with a well- 
thought-out and well-built system of general education, their 
influence will be almost nil. 

And here we approach an aspect of the educational question 
which, to the writer of these lines, appears the most important of 
all. Suppose we are able to turn out a number of scientifically- 
trained experts, or, for the matter of that, import them ready-made 
from abroad ; will this alter in any way the state of things ? We 
shall let those speak who can do so with the greatest authority. 
In a letter to Sir Henry Roscoe on his impressions of the Paris 
Exhibition, particularly of the German chemical exhibits, Professor 
Meldola says : “ It is often said that the main cause of this (i,e., 
the progress in German chemical industry) lies in the intimate 
association between science and industry in that country. This, 
however, scarcely embodies the whole truth, inasmuch as, before 
there can be an association between science and industry, there 
must be science to begin with; and it is the superiority in 
the scientific training of the German manufacturer, as com¬ 
pared with that of our own men, which has imbued them 
with the true spirit of progress, which recognises the essential 

principle that success depends on alliance with science.The 

reason,” he proceeds, “ why we hear of large staffs of highly-trained 
chemists and of splendidly-equipped research laboratories attached 
to continental factories, is because the heads of these foreign 
firms, unlike our own, know the necessity for these things, and owe 
that knowledge to their own scientific training.” In other words, 
we must first educate in the capitalists themselves a knowledge of, 
and respect for, science, before we can hope to see the scientific 
expert employed and placed at the head of the industrial establish- 
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ments. “ My view is,” states Professor Armstrong, “ that we should 
devote our attention first to the training of commercial men and 
giving them sufficient scientific training to enable them to appreciate 
the assistance science can be to them in carrying on their industries. 
It is the practical business man who requires instruction to-day; 
skilled chemists are not appreciated, and, as things are at 
present, they would have difficulty in obtaining situations, for 
there is no real demand for them.’* Mr. Green expresses the 
same before the Sub-committee of the T.E.B.: “ The want 
of appreciation on the part of the manufacturers, the few 
positions which are consequently available, and the poor prospects 
which such positions afforded—all operated to discourage scientific 
men of ability from devoting their energies to industry. But had 
there existed a demand for highly scientific chemists in well-paid 
and respected positions, it can hardly be doubted that the supply 
would have been greater, and even if Englishmen had not been 
available, the positions might have been filled by Germans. I, 
therefore, consider the degree of scientific knowledge or skill pos¬ 
sessed by the English chemist is to be given a secondary and depen¬ 
dent place in estimating the cause of the present position.” Again, 
Mr. Swan says: “In Germany the number of persons passing 
through the university is far greater than in England. The effect 
is to supply more men of wide general knowledge and high mental 
training. The class of men engaged in manufacturing and large 
industrial operations in England appears not to be as appreciative of 
the necessity for higher instruction as the corresponding class in 
America and Germany. I attribute the greater industrial progress in 
Germany very Largely to the better general education of the people.”* 

The reader perceives that the thing is much bigger than 
those who clamour for a “ Charlottenburg ” anticipate. It is, not 
merely Higher technical education which England needs to-day ; it 

* 44 It (technical education), has its persistent enemy, that English bugbear, 
the practical man, without a trace of theory in his composition, who blocks 
the advance of technical training in every way he can.”—Mr. Victor C. 
Alderson. Similarly Mr. Yarrow, in a discussion on a paper by Professor 
Dalby on “The Training of Engineers in the United States,” read before a 
meeting of engineers a few months ago: 44 Although public opinion seemed to 
demand what is called 4 technical education,’ there seemed to be no definite 
view as to how science and practice were to be combined to advantage. He 
thought that was due principally to the want of appreciation of the value of 
combination of science and practice by employers, who seemed to take but 
little interest in the subject. Sometimes in discussing this matter with the 
heads of firms of highest standing, he (Mr. Yarrow) was met by the statement 
that they did not see the object of scientific instruction at all, and that they got 
on very well without it. The self-evident answer was that when these gentle¬ 
men were brought up there was practically little scientific knowledge. If they 
were to start in life at the present time with the same amount of training they 
had in former years, and in competition with firms—in this country and abroad 
—controlled by men combining scientific knowledge and practical -experience, 
they would find themselves at a serious disadvantage.” 
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stands, above all, in need of a general scientific, or rather intellectual, 
spirit which should pervade all classes of the community (and the 
capitalist class in particular), and imbue them with reverence for 
science, for art—in short, for what may be termed “ intellectuality.”* 
At present the latter is at a discount. A foreigner coming to these' 
shores is simply struck with amazement at the lack of interest 
evinced by the classes, just as by the masses, for those higher 
pursuits and subjects which constitute the best part of the life of an 
educated person. “ An intellectual person,” says, in his remarkable 
book, “ The Schoolmaster,” recently published, Mr. A. C. Benson, 
of Eton College, one of the best known pedagogues in England, 
6c an intellectual person is one whose mind is alive to ideas; who is 
interested in politics, religion, science, history, literature ; who knows 
enough to wish to know more, and to listen if he cannot talk; a 
person who is not at the mercy of a new book, a leading article, or 
the chatter of an irresponsible outsider; a person who is not insular, 
provincial, narrow-minded, contemptuous.” Is the nation or even 
the so-called better classes composed of such men ? “ The nation,” 

confesses Mr. Benson, “is certainly not pre-occupied with intel¬ 
lectual interests. The nation appears to me mainly pre-occupied 
with two ambitions: success which, in many cases is identical with 
wealth ; and manly conduct, which is a combination of aptitude for 
outdoor exercises with the practice of wholesome virtues.” The 
nation cannot even comprehend what intellectuality is. “ So far 
removed,” continues the same author, “ is tbe intellectual ideal from 
the mind of the ordinary man that it is difficult even to write of it, 
without being misunderstood. It is understood to be a kind of 
mixture pf priggishness and pedantry ; it is confused with learning; 
it is supposed that the intellectual man is the kind of man who always 
wants to talk about books,” &c. 

Here, then, lies the crux of the entire problem. The decline of 
British industry is in the last resort due to a lack of education and 
of “ intellectuality ” among the masses and the classes of the people, 
and unless and until this lack is filled up the decline will and must 
proceed at an ever quicker pace. Will our ruling classes prove 
themselves equal to the task ? Will they be able to grasp the 
situation and deal with it adequately ? (See Note 20.) So far, in 
spite of the many warnings, they have proved themselves as inept 
in this respect as they are in others. Having messed and muddled 
for more than a decade in technical education for the workers, they 
are evidently going now to make a still greater mess and muddle 

* 11 The matter is not one which concerns our industrial classes only, for 
knowledge must be pursued for its own sake ; and since the full life of a nation 
with a constantly increasing complexity, not only of industrial, but of high 
national aims, depends upon the universal presence of the scientific spirit—in 
other words, brain power—our whole national life is involved.”—Sir Norman 
Lockyer’s Presidential Address to the British Association, 1903. 
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with what they term Charlottenburg experiments, whilst at the 
same time destroying the last vestiges of the general educational 
institutions of the country. Indeed, it is very much like appealing 
from Pontius to Pilate to ask of them, uneducated and unenlightened 
as they are, to work for education and general enlighten* 
ment. The very cry for Protection is a piece of ignorance 
which may yet prove an insurmountable obstacle to 
progress. Not having realised the need for intellectual 
development at a time when their material interests were subjected 
to a severe test, much less will they realise it when by the aid of 
brute force in the form of Protection they will feel their profits 
more or less secured. The truth is, the British ruling class is a 
decaying class, and of a decaying class you cannot expect much 
enthusiasm for those higher acquisitions of the human mind 
which at all times were the weapons of vising classes.* Unless, 
therefore, and until the proletariat class itself takes up the matter, 
as one directly affecting its class interests, the position, it is to 
be feared, will remain very much as it is now. It is here that 
the Socialists will find an ample field for work in consonance with 
their mission as the sole culture-bearers of the day. The English 
bourgeoisie is played out—it is time the proletariat came to the 
rescue of the British nation. 

* In his " Huxley Memorial Lecture” before the Anthropological Institute 
the other night (October i6th, 1903), Professor Karl Pearson.gave a striking bio¬ 
logical corroboration of what we meant to convey in the text in an historical 
sense, namely, the decay of our ruling classes. “ Our traders,” he said, “ have 
declared that we are no match for Germans and Americans. There does seem 
to be a want of intelligence to-day in the British merchant, workman, or pro¬ 
fessional man.The reason of the result is that the mentally better stock 

in the nation is not reproducing itself at the same rate as of old, and the less able 

and the less energetic are more fertile than the better stock.I venture 

to think that we now stand at the beginning of an epoch that would be marked 
by a great dearth of ability. We have failed to realise that the psychical 
characters—the backbone of the State in the modern struggle of nations—are 
not manufactured by home, and school, and college ; they are bred in the bone, 
and for the last 40 years the intellectual classes of the nation, enervated by wealth 
or love of pleasure, or by following an erroneous standard of life , have ceased to give us 
in due proportion the men wanted to carry on the growing work of our Empire, to battle- 
in the fore rank of the. ever-intensified struggle of nations .” (The italics are ours.) 
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Note 19, Page 71. 

‘‘Take,” says Sir J. Wolfe Barry at the tenth annual general meeting 
of the Association of Technical Institutions in January last, “take the 
youth leaving any of our public schools ; how much had he learnt for the 
battle ot life ? He had spent some seven years in having Latin and 
Greek classics driven into him, generally with the most indifferent 
success, and he had little or no knowledge of the classics of his own 


language.He might know some mathematics of a rudimentary 

kind.He knew no foreign language.He knew little or 


nothing of any science, but, if a clever lad, he could write rather ordinary 
Latin verses and construe Greek plays. Most unfortunately, in many— 
he thought he might say in most—cases our public school boy of 18 or 
19 had, with but a few exceptions, acquired a rooted dislike of all learning 
and all culture.It seemed to him, apart from the healthy atmo¬ 

sphere of a good public school, the whole was a pitiable result in the 
way of pitiable education.” 

The celebrated Zurich professor, G. Lunge, on being asked his opinion 
by the London T.E.B., writes in a similar strain: “The preliminary 
training in the ordinary grammar school, more especially on the classical 
side, does not seem to be of a kind to promote serious .... studies 
in after life. The faculty of observation is too little developed 
mathematics, drawing, modern languages, ought to be much more 
thoroughly taught. At present there is no time for this, because far too 
much time and interest is devoted to athletics. The idea that secondary 
education should mainly aim at breeding manly characters is very fine,, 
but the hardly veiled contempt of positive knowledge which this implies 
causes much mischief, and this is, of course, much worse if you substitute 
“gentlemanly” for “manly.” But the times are past when an English 
gentleman, brought up at a public school and a fashionable university 
college, could be considered fit for going in for any pursuit, on the 
assumption that he would “pickup” the necessary knowledge by 
practical routine. Now-a-days, a man intended to be a leader in impor¬ 
tant industries, must command such a large stock of positive knowledge 
that it is too late to begin acquiring it after devoting his freshest years 
principally to athletic games.” 


Note 20, Page 73. 

It is in the light of this query that we have to consider dicta such as 
the following, by the author of the articles on “ The Fiscal Policy of the 
Empire,” in the Times : “ It was not education that gave us the lead ; it 
is not through lack of education that we have lost it.” 

As another illustration—maybe trivial, but withal characteristic— 
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of bow our publicists, the makers of our “ public opinion,” fail to realise 
the situation, we may quote the remark made the other day by the 
Berlin correspondent of the Times in the course of discussing an article in 
the Frankfurter Zeitung on Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. The article 
in question attributed the decline of British exports to Germany to the 
“ backward state of British industry and the want of modern commercial 
methods.” The Times correspondent does not agree with such a view. 
“ It is a theory,” he says, “ which I have reason to believe is vastly 
exaggerated, not only by German, but also by English writers.” And 
he adds: “ When the late Mr. Rhodes was in Berlin he did not fail to 
comment upon the ‘ antiquated and unbusiness-like methods ’ which 
came under his notice. To give only one instance ”—proceeds our 
correspondent—“the cheque system is unknown in local trade, and 
debts of hundreds of pounds are paid to tradesmen and to owners of 
house property in bank notes.” 

As a matter of fact, it is not quite so. The cheque system, it is true, 
is not so developed in Germany as in this country; but large monetary 
transactions are nevertheless always effected through a bank. Only the 
Germans do not send a cheque to the person they have to pay, but 
instruct by a letter the bank to do so. But apart from that, it is 
characteristic of the state of mind of the Times correspondent to cite the 
absence of the system of payment by cheque as a proof of “ antiquated 
methods.” What must be his idea of what constitutes modern com¬ 
mercial methods if such instances as he triumphantly quotes are 
intended to illustrate industrial and commercial backwardness ? 


The End. 
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